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ABSTRACT 


This unit will concentrate primarily on the school curriculum and in particular on 
that of the secondary school. It is complementary to Units 14-15 in that both units 
examine the nature of the overt curriculum and its relationship to a ‘hidden 
curiiculum’ of social control. The intention of this unit is to outline at a macro-societal 
level the context m which our school system has developed The underlying 
assumptions which have governed the selection, organization and distribution of 
knowledge arc examined with particular reference to the nature of the class structure 
and the economy in this country. 

The school curriculum is viewed throughout the unit as a product of political and 
social choices, a social construction which finds the conditions for its existence m 
particular historical configurations The unfolding of a capitalist mode of production, 
the development of the occupational and class siructures, and the growth of 
bureaucratic forms of organization aie seen as crucial influences on the form and 
amount of schooling provided for each new generation Despite the many factors 
which act upon the educational system, the overall continuity of the British tradition 
is revealed when the form of schooling provided for different social classes is 
examined In the sense that diffeient types of school and different curricula demarcate 
the categories of our class structure, I argue that education provides for the 
reproduction of our social structuie 

The involvement of the state m the educational sector and the effects of increasing 
specialization and rationalization of the economic division of labour have 
contributed new dimensions to this lole. However, as I argue, they have not 
changed the essential reciprocity which characteiizes the relationship between 
schooling and society, Even the force of ideological conflict which occurs 
throughout our educational history has left untouched the pattern - that of 
providing for the differential training in skills and moral attitudes for diffeient classes 
of pupils. The concept of a common curriculum and a common school for all 
childien, irrespective of family and class background, remains an ideal, unrealized 
m practice. 

In the last section of the unit, I look at one of the ways m which schooling can 
reproduce the occupational structures and the social relations of production I 
discuss the content of the curriculum and the culture it transmits The political 
nature of school subjects is examined by tracing the dominant patterns of thought 
which govern the selection, organization and stratification of educational 
knowledge Individual case studies are used to illustrate the constraints operating 
upon school subjects as well as the changing criteria and rationales for the teaching 
of these subjects. The aim here is to investigate the notion of a ‘dominant culture’ 
which penetrates our school curriculum. 



NOTES ON READING 


Set reading 

Williams, R, ‘Education and British society’ in Williams, R. (1965) The Long 
Revolution, Harmonclsworth, Penguin Books Ltd , pp 155-73, repiinted in the 
appendix to this unit. 

The following article in Dale, I. R , Esland, G M and MacDonald, M (eds.) (1976) 
Schooling and Capitalism ■ a sociological reader, London, Routicdge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd./The Open University Press, (Course Reader); 

Williams, R. ‘Base and superstructure m Marxist cultural theory’, Reading 22, 

pp. 202-10. 


Recommended reading 

The following article in Dale, et al., Schooling and Capitalisin' 

Johnson, R. ‘Notes on the schooling of the English woiking class, 1780-1850’, 
Reading 4, pp. 44-54. 


Guide to reading 

There are only two set leadings for thus unit, which are both by Raymond Williams. 
The first article is an extract from his book The Long Revolution which presents a 
social history of English education. As it piovides background information on 
the development of mass schooling it is well worth reading carefully, especially as 
I ask you to look for certain features in his analysis. It is also recommended that 
you read this paper in comparison with R. Johnson’s ‘Notes on the schooling of the 
English working class, 1780-1850’ which was set reading for Units 2-3, as these two 
papers provide different perspectives. 

The second reading is a theoretical article m which Williams aigues for the 
development of a sociology of culture It is an important paper which is referred to 
on many occasions in Block III. Even if you found time to skim through it while 
studying Units 14—15, it is well worth re-reading slowly and thoroughly, when it is 
discussed in section 7 of this unit. 
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1 C’ULTURE, CLASS AND THE CURRICULUM 


Introduction 

1.1 In tlic prcvKuis two blocks we have seen the impoitance oF the sUuctural and 

inteiactnnial lc\els of scliootiny: Although certain statements have been made ahoii ® 
the iiiipnitance ul the cuii iculum in allectmg teachers and pupils, the actual eontetr t 
oFthe I'oirnal ciiiiKulum has lemuincd of secondary importance. In this unit we 
shall sludv the oserl cuiiiculuin, taking into account its hidden moral and social 
aspects I he curriculum will be viewed as a social constiuction in which the seleclis 
and oigani/ation of knowledge into the timetable of the school is the icsult of a 
choice from possible alternatives While formal knowledge is produced through 
[Csearch in higher educational institutions, I would argue that at school level 
knowledge is rcpioduced, Through school c.xpericnce, individuals are equipped w i tD 
certain kinds of knowledge selected fiom the whole lange of knowledge piodueccl- 
d iu'v are confronted with a picviously defined curriculum, organized into sets of 
priorities and emphases. The criteria according to which knowledge is selected anst 
made public through the .school system dilTer, howevci, foi diffeient children and i ** 
ddfeieiU histoiical periods One cannot thcielore dissociate the piocedurcs foi the 
selection of knowledge from those for its distiibution. Dilferent types of school 
base become established, each with its own cuiriculuin and criteria foi the selectii 
(if knowledge. Therefore, I shall e.saminc the patterns of educational provision iw 
they have become esttiblished within this countiy, anil look particularly at the 
choice and availability of ccitain types of cuinculuin 

1.2 Two major theoretical perspectives will be taken Fiist, using the thcoiy of social 
reproduction to e.\plain tlie sigmlicance of scliool structures, I .shall examine the 
bisloiy of the curiieulum in stale education and the policy of educational piovisioir . 
The relationship between tiie euinculum and llie class structure will be a central 
concern, with pailicular emphasis on the way.s in which sclioolmg can act as a 
inccliamsm of both social control and social selection. I sliall also discuss the 
ways in which the distance between .social classes is maintained llucnigh the 
organization of scliool knowledge. The lelationsliip between the cutriculum and ttio 
economy will be looked at and such feiiluies as the development of.specialization 
and the examination system will be discussed in the light of increasing 
bureaucratization and the giowth ofcxpcrli.se. 

1.3 The second pait of the unit will look at the relationship between the school 
curriculum iind the culture it transmits. I .shall discuss the concept of‘domiiiaiit 
cultuie' and examine the ways in which education maintains the Vultiuiil begenionx ' 
of the dominant classes, C'ase studies of school subjects will be used to analyse the 
direction and type of movement within Ihcciiiriculum. 
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2 EDUC ATION, THE ECONOMY AND I'HE SI AIK 


2 I In tins sccdon f IntiK at (he sehodl s\sleni in the cmitext i»t (lie state t he iie\eliip- 
nicnl (il mass sehoolmi* .uni llie expansinn n! etlikatninal puivisinn ha\e been 
sliaiaeien/cii by (lie iiRreasuip inteixenlnui nl (lie stale nitlim the edutalimial 
system 1 he type <if m.Iiiui1ui)', piosnied. in (eims nf tlie iiii i icvilum, the Imm iif 
pcilaj'.i'i’s aiiii assessment pintedmes. lias de\eloped m a context of spe^ ific atlitiules 
tim.iuls hotli the natuu ol um soeiels .md tlie diiections ol possilile ehaiiKe 
Iheierme, wlicn wc lonk at tlie htstoij oftlie cuiiicnlum, the selection, nie.aniAUion 
and disti ibntion ol'know led pe. wc catinoi ipnoie the patterns and pnnciples sshich 
iindcihe the foimation of our schoo! system By recopni/inp the importance ol the 
content and structuring oftnir scfioni experience we can point to tlie factois. fiolh 
internal and cxteiiial, which have inlluenccd educational policy m this cniintiy and 
ssliicii icsult in the placement and nuncment ol individuals within our social 
sti uctuie 

2 2 My stailins: point will be a theory ol social leproduclion throueh education, my 
aim will be to show tlie lelalionship between the state, class stiuctuie and the 
educational system. I duc.iiion can be analysed as an essential fcatme of the ‘supet- 
stiuctuie', i.c those msiitultons winch develop in particular historical peiiods and 
dc’|>eiHl ii[ion as well as niaintain the cxistinj.; economic syslcni of piodiiciioii. As 
Marx explained: 

In the social production winch men cany on they cnlci iniodelmile leUUtons tliat aie 
indispensahleand indeiH'iideiu ol then will; these icIalioiisorpuHhiction coiiespond to 
delinilc stapes ol licselopmeiU ol their malcn.d powers of production The sum total of 
these lelations of pioduetion constitutes the economic structure of smiety the leal 
foundaiion, on which use It p.iland pidilical suiwisinicturcsand m which coiiespond 
detinue bums ol social consciousness't lie mode of production in materi.d hie deter mines 
the peneial character ol the social, political and spiiiUial piocessesol lile. 

(Marx, K |‘ 

.Mtluniph there arc certain problems ofinleipictalion mheicm in tliis statement, 
wliich I shall examine in Unit 19 , this unit takes up two theories ot social 
teproduction which have been derived fioni it. ta) as devclopcal by Louis 
Althusser.'- and (b) by Howies and (imlis in llieir book .SV/mo/iii.e in CapiuiliM 
Aim’nni.' The relationship between educathui and ils ecoiu>nnc base assumes 
dilfetcnt forms witlim the (wo theories, but each provides tis with concepts which 
HC cart use to analyse the process of sclui<iljnj.t. Il is these concepts which we shall 
apply in outlining the history and natuic of the hnghsh scliool curncnhim. 

2 y .Allhough I.ouis Althusser’s work extends over a wide range of topics, I shall tkal 
sixjcilicatly with his thcoiy of social rcproduclton as il relates In cdueatiim, 

In ‘Ideology and (he .St.Ue* Althusser uses Marx's distinction Itetwcen the two 
‘levels' within tlie structure of society There is the base or miimfructurv which 
comprises the 'unity' of productive forces and the relaiimi.s of production. Within 
any system of production there exists not merely a partieuUir combination of 
productive forces (the work force, raw mateiiuls, machines, plant, etc.) hut also a 
particular structure of social relations defining how individuals and groups relate 
to each other within the work situation. Arising out of this economic mode of 
production is the Mipvr.sirucUtre which can be divided into two categories: 

(a) poliiiaiNi'f’iil insftitiiinm- (the state, its constitution and law enforcement 
agencies), and 

(b) kh'oh^H'x (i.e, religious, ethical, legal, political, educational). 

In order to maintain its existence, every stxcial formation {a combination of these 
two levels) must repioduce the conditions of the economic mode of production, i,e. 

(i) the productive forces, and 

(ii) the .social relations of production. 
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The labour force, particularly within a capitalist industrial system, must be skilled, 
diversified and competent.’ 










The question which Althusser asks, therefore, is- what role does the superstuicture, 
and in particular education, play in providing for such reproduction'^ 

2.4 When speaking of the ‘reproduction of the productive foiccs’, Altliusser is referring 
not to the material factors of pioduction, 1 c capital, buildings, technology etc , 
but to the labour force which is required by a particular pioduction system. 

How, he asks, can there be ensured not merely enougli woikcrs to operate a given 
occupational stnictuie, but also the competency of the labour force suitable to be 
set to wpik in the complex piocess of pioduction? The labour force, particuhuly 
within a, capitalist industrial system, must be skilled, divei.sided and competent, 

2 5 Historically, lepioduclion of the work force was provided within the procliiclioii 
process-itself, wheie training on the job and systems of apprenticeship catered for the 
acquisition of specific skills. Under capitalism, however, it is increasingly the role 
of outside institutions to take over the job of reproducing the .skills of the work 
force. There is also a further aspect of such reproduction. It is not sudicient merely 
to cuter fqr training in basic skills if rcpioduction of the work force is to be 
successful. What is leqiiired is a woik force adjusted to the conditions of the work 
situation. ‘Competency’ includes thercfoic a concept of appiopriate attitudes to 
work or, as Althusser described it, ‘a submission to tbc rules of tlie established 
Older’. What is required within a system of social reproduction is a ‘reproduction of 
submission to the ruling ideology for the workers, and a reproduction of the ability 
to manipulate the ruling ideology conectly for the agents of exploitaUon and 
repression, so that they, too, will provide for the domination of the ruling class 
“in words" 

2.6 The .school is the focal point for this reproductive function, foi not only does it 
leach ‘know-how’ such as scientific and litcraiy culture, as well as reading, 
writing, etc., but it docs so in forms which cnsuic ‘subjection to tlie ruling ideology 
or the mastery of its practice’ The child at school learns the rules of good bcliaviour, 
of‘morality, civil and professional conscience’ which cummiuul ‘respect for the 
socio-tcchnical division of labour and ultimately the i ulcs of the order established by 
cla.ss domination’ Althusser is thus placing the role of‘ideological subjugation’ 

at the centre of his theory of reproduction of the .skills of the work force. 

Individuals m each generation arc not merely equipped with necessary skills, but 
they arc also placed in a certain relationship to the existing social order through 
ideology, which allows them to take their place in the economic and social division 
of labour, 

2.7 This emphasis on the role of ideology assumes central impoi lance wlten Althusser 
talks about the second condition; the ‘rcproduclion of the social relations of 
production’ (.sec paragraph 2 . 3 ). Working from the dcdniiion of the state as 'a 
machine of repression which enables the ruling classes ... to ensure their domina¬ 
tion over the working class, thus enabling the former to .subject the latter to the 
piocess of .surplus-value extortion (i.c. to capitalist exploitation)’,'* Altliusser 
analyses the role of ideology within specific state apparatuses. A slate apparatus is 
defined as a specialized and distinctive in.stitiition, and Althusser, using the two 
categories of the superstructure I described above, delimits the dilfercnt types of 
state apparatuses. 

(a) Repressive State Apparatus (RSA) 

Which includes the government, the administration, the army, the police, the 

courts, the pri.sons, etc. 

(b) Ideological State Apparatuses (ISAs) 

(i) The religious ISA (the system of different churches) 

(ii) Tlie education ISA (the system of dilferenl public and private schools) 

(iii) The family ISA 

(iv) The legal ISA 

(v) The political ISA (the political system, including dilfcrent parties) 

(vi) The trade-union ISA 

(vii) The communications ISA (press, radio, television, etc.) 

(viii) The cultural ISA (literature, the arts, sports, etc.) 
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iM C t'rla'ui crucial differences between these types of state apparatuses are stressed by 
Althusser, 

(a) While there is only one repressive state apparatus there are many ideological 
state apparatuses. 

tb) The lepiessive state apparatus belongs entirely to the public domain, while 
most of the ideological state apparatuses arc pait of the private domain 

(c) While the rcpies.sive state apparatus functions predominantly by violence, 
i e. by rcpiession, and only secondarily by ideology, the ideological state 
appaiatuses fiinclion pi'cdommantly by kleohny and wheie repression occurs 
it IS in the main symbolic (for example, the role of corpoial punishment in the 
schools) 

Cd) The unity of the repiessive slate appaiatus is visible while the unity of the 

ideological state appai atuses is often invisible. There is a hierarchy of impoitaii6-'^“ 
within the ideological state apparatuses and a certain amount of relative 
autonomy maintained between one institution and another. The unity of the 
ideological state apparatuses is provided for by the niHns ideology, i.e the 
ideology of the ruling classes. 

2 I) The iclationsliip between the lepiessive state apparatus and the ideological state 
apparatuses is complex and conflictual. Although as Althusser states' ‘no class can 
hold state powci over a long period without at the same time exercising its hegenuuj > 
o\ei ami m stale ideological appaiaUises’,“ the marriage between the two types of 
power and two .sets of apparatuses is un.slable. A ‘tcelh-gritting’ harmony is 
iiKiintaincd through llic mediation of the ruling ideology. Ideological state 
ivppaiatu.ses, and in particular the one which is dominant, become ‘not only the 
stake but also the site of class, struggle’. 

2. to By means of physia|||||j|^ other forms of repression the repres.sive state apparatus 
ensure.s the political conditions for the operation of the ideological state apparatu.ses 
the latter being the major means of ensuring the reproduction of the social relations 
of production. Within the ideological slate apparatuses, Althusser traces historically 
the changing agency for such social leproduction. He points out that in 
prc-capitalist society, the dominant ideological slate apparatus was the Church 
which had concciUiatcd within it not only religious functions but also educational 
ones; it had encapsulated large areas of communication and culture In capitalist 
societies, however, dominance has shifted to the educational ideological apparatus. 

The bouigeoi.sie, according to Altluis.ser, has installed as its chief ideological slate 
apparatus the educational apparatus, with a range of subsidiary agencies By its 
appai cut neutrality the school functions to reproduce the social relations of 
production; through differing amounts and types of schooling, individuals acquire 
certain types of knowledge and ‘know-how’ as well as particular ‘ideological 
prcdi.spo.sitions’ which allow them to find a place within the economic structure and 
to work within it, 

( 1 ) All ideological State apparatuses, whatever they are, contribute to the same result: 
the reproduction of the relations of production, i e. of capitalist relations of exploitation. 

( 2 ) Each of them contributes towards this single result in the way proper to it. The politica 1 
apparatus by subjecting individuals to the political State ideology, the ‘indirect’ 
(parliamentary) or ‘direct’ (plebiscitary or fascist) ‘democratic’ ideology. The 
communications apparatus by cramming every ‘citizen’ with daily doses of nationalism, 
chauvinism, liberalism, moralism, etc., by means of the press, the radio and television. 

The same goes for the cultural apparatus (the role of sport in chauvinism is of the first 
importance), etc. The leligious apparatus by recalling in sermons and the other great 
ceremonies of Birth, Marriage and Death, that man is only ashes, unless he loves his 
neighbour to the extent of turning the other cheek to whoever strikes first. The family 
apparatus... but there is no need to go on. 

( 3 ) This concert is dominated by a single score, occasionally disturbed by contradictions 
(those of the i eranants of former ruling classes, those of the proletarians and their 
organizations): the score of the Ideology of the current ruling class which integrates into 
its music the great themes of the Humanism of the Great Forefathers, who produced the 
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Greek Mitiicle even betoic CIn istianity, and aftci wauls the Glory of Rome, the hlei nal 
City, and the themes of Interest, pai ticulai and geneial.etc , iKitu>iialisni, moialism and 
economi.siii, 

( 4 ) Nevei ihelcss, in this conceit, one idenloBical .Stale nppaiattts ceitainly has the 
dominant lole, altluuigli tiaidly anyone lends an cur to its music • it is so silent' '1 his is the 
.School 

It takes children horn every class at rnlant school age. and then foi veais, the veais in 
which the child is most ‘vulnei.ihle’, squecveil lielwccn the family Slate apptitatus and the 
educational State apparatus, it drums into them, whetliei it uses new oi old methods, a 
cei lamamomit of‘kiuiw-liow' wrapped m the itihnit ideology (1 tench, arithmetic, 
luituial hisloiy, the sciences, hleiatuic) or simply the i tiling ideology in its piue stale 
(etiiics, civic instiuction, philosophy) Somewheie around the age of sixteen, a huge mass' 
of cliildien me ejected ‘into pioduelion': these are the woi keis oi small i>easaiits, 

Another poiiinn of scholastically adapted yoiiihcarncs on, and. loi bctiei oi worse, 
it goes soniewh.it ftiither, until it falls by the wayside and tills the posts ol small and 
middle technicians, whitc-collai vvoikei.s. small and middle executives, petty bouigeois ol 
all kinds. A Iasi poilion leaciics the summit, eiihei to bill into intellectual 
semi-emploj menl, oi to pi ovide, as well as the ‘intellectuals of the collective labiniicr, 
the agents nfexploilation (capitalists, managers), the agents oficpiession (soldiei.s, 
policemen, pi'liticians. admmisliatois, etc ) and the piofessional ideologists (piiests ol all 
.suits, most of whom me convinced ‘laymen') 

Lach mass ejected t’n loiirr is practically piovidcd vvith the uleology winch siiiK the lote 
It has to lulhl III class snciely the role ofihc exploiteil tw ith a ‘highly-developed* 
‘professional*, 'eihiear, ‘civic*, 'nalional*and a-poljtical consciousness); llie role ol the 
agent ol exploiiaiiun (ahility to give the workeis orders and speak to them: ‘luimaii 
lelations’l, of the agent ol lepression (ability to give oulers andcnioicc obedience 'wiEhniU 
discussion', or ability to manipulate the dem.tgogy of a political Icadcr'.s rhetoric), or of 
the piofessional idci'kigisl (ability to treat consciousnesses vvith the lespcct, i c with the 
contempt, hlackmml, tind demagogy they deserve, adapterl to the accents of Moiahly, 
of Virtue, ofTiansccndencc’, ofthe Nation, ol b'lancc’s Wot Id Role, etc.). 

Of course, nuiny of these contrasting Virtues (modesty, lesigiiatiori, submissivcriess on the 
one hand, cynicism, contempt, an ogance, conlidcncc, scll-imporlanco. even smooth talk 
and cunning on the other) aic also taught in the Isimily, in the Church, in the Army, 
in Good Hooks, in (ilms :md oven in the Football stadium But no other ideological .Stale 
appuralus has the obligtdory (and not least, tiee) audience of the totality of the children 
in the capitalist social lormalion, eight hours a day for live or six days out of seven. 

But it is by an apiirciUiecsliip in a variety of know-how wrapped up in the massive 
inculcation ol the ideology of the ruling class that the ivlulwii.s of piinlin lion in a capitalist 
social formation, i.e. the relations of exploited tocxploiter.suiid exploiler.s to e,xploitcd, 
arc largely reproduced. The inechaiiisms which produce this vital tesuh for the capitalist 
icgiincare naturally covered up and concealed by n gnivcr.sally teigiiiiig ideology of llic 
.School, universally reigning Ireeause it is one ofthe essential foi ms of the i uhng bourgeois 
ideology, an ideology which represents thc.Sehool as a neutralenviumrnent purged of 
ideology (bcctiuse it is.., lay), wheic icacheis rcsireclfut of the 'ctrnscicnce* and Trccdoin* 
of the children who are entrusted to them (in complete confidence) by their 'parents* 

(who are free, loo, i.e. llic owners of their children) open up for them the path to the 
freedom, morality and responsibility of adults by their own example, by knowledge, 
liieralure and their ‘liberating* virtues. 

I ask. the paidon of those teachers who, in dicadful conditions, attempt to turn the few 
weapons they can find in the history and learning they 'teach* against the ideology, 
the system and the practices in which they are trapped. They are a kind ofhero. But they 
are rare and bow many (the majority) do not even begin to suspect the 'work* the system 
(which IS bigger than they are and crushes them) forces them to do, or worse, put nil their 
heart and ingenuity into performing it with the most advanced awareness (the famous 
new methods!). So little do they suspect u that their own devotion contributes to tlxe 
maintenance and nourishment of this ideological representation of the School, which 
makes the School today as ‘natural’, indispensable-useful and even beneficial for our 
contemporaries as the Church was 'natural*, indispensable and generous for our an«stors 
a few centuries ago. 

(Althusser, L.)'' 
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,4i for we and tiiy llanfe, ux mil ferve the Loref Jofiuii 14 . 15 . 

ORDERS Read and Given to tSe PJi RENTS on the 
Admittance of their C HI LD REN into the Charity- 
Schools. To he fet up in their Houfes, 

I, tr H hat the Parents take C,irc to fend their Children to School 
I at the School-Hours, and keep them at Home on no pretence 
Jc whatfoever, except in Cafe of Sicknefs. 

II. That they fend their Children Clean, WafhM and Comb’d. 

IIL That they Correifl their Children for fiich Faults as they commit at 
Home, or Inform their Mafter of them. Whereby the whole Behaviour of 
their Children may be the better ordered. 

IV. That in regard the Subfcribers to this School will take due Care that 
the Children fiiall fuffer no Injuries by iheir Mailers Correftion, which is 
only defigned for their Good j the Parents fiiall freely fubmic their Children 
to undergo the Difcipline of the School when guilty of any Faults, and forbear' 
coming thither on fuch Occalions. So that the Children may not be counter 
nanced in their Faults, nor the Mailer difeomaged in the performance of his 
Duty. 

V. That they fet them good Examples, and keep them in good Order 
wlieu they are at Home. 

VI. And that this School may not only ferve for the Inllcudtion and Be¬ 
nefit of the Children, but alfo or their Parents, particularly of fuch who can-* 
not Read; They for their own fakes, as well as their Childrens, are frequent¬ 
ly to call on them at Home to Repeat their Catechifm, and to Read the Ho¬ 
ly Scriptures, efpecially on the Lord's-Day, and to ufe Prayers Morning and 
Evening in their Families 5 fo that all may the better be informed of their 
Duty, and by a conftant and fincerc Praftice shcreof, procure the Blc/fing 
of God upon them. 

Vn. If the Parents do not Obferve the laid Orders, their Children are to 
bedifmiftthe School, and to forfeit their School Cloaths, 


Yi Fitthefs firoVske not yoKr Childrtn to Wrath ; hut bring them up in the Kiirture 
and Admommofthe Lord‘s haying them in SuhjeBion with aHFtayitj^ Eph. 

4. i Tin4'4. 

Momur thy Father and thy Mother^ that it nuy he mil mthjhei^and thoimaycjt 
iiVe long on the Earthy Eph. 6, 2 , 

to N D 0 Nf Printed by 7. hBurthoIgmufiirChfc near SmUifUiP 1708; 













2.U U 1 tlmnigh uicolt^gy, then, that education is able to function as an agent of social 
rcproduLtuni. Atcortlmg to Althusser, ideology represents not the real relations and 
unuhtions ot production but ‘the imaginary relation of . , , individuals to the 
real ichUiuns m which the> live’A Through an imaginary representation of the real 
ssorid and his relationship to it. the individual is socialized into acceptance of the 
csi-.!inft order Given material existence and histoiical form in ideological state 
apparatuses, ideology assumes the force of repression and domination. It penetrates 
the mdividuars tonsciousncss and colours his action, 

2,1^ I hrcc factors emerge in Althussers model of social reproduction. Individuals are 
accorded tlicir place in the economic system by the school system, firstly by the 
imutm! ot .schooling, secondly by the ivpc of schooling (i.e. the content), and thirdly 
by acrjuinng specific moral and social attitudes towards work and towards a system 
of soci.d control However, the variety of ways in which schooling equips the 
individual witli technical and social skills is not discussed in Althusser’s analysis 
and for the possible mechanisms of social leproduction I shall turn to the work of 
Bowles and Gintis. 

1 It Howies and CJintis identify a variety of structural features of schooling which, they 
argue, express a correspondence between the social relations of schooling and the 
siK'ial rclatmns of production. The internal structures of the school and of the 
educational system as a whole aic seen as mechanisms for ensuring the reproduction 
of the class sintcturc and hence of the economic mode of production from which it 
is derived In chapter 5 of Schoolinf^ in Capitalist America they elaborate their 
\ arresptmdt-iHt’ principle' in the American context. 

’Ilw structure of .s<Kial relations in education not only inures the student to the 
discipfinc of the work place, hut develops the types of personal demeanor, modes of 
sclbprcMntaiion, isclf-imagc. and social-class identifications which are the crucial 
uigrcdwrits of job adequacy, Specifically, the social relationships of education - the 
relaliomhips between administrators and teachers, teachers and students, students and 
students, and .studctitsand their work - replicate the hierarchical division of labor 
Ilterarchical relations arc reflected m the vertical authority lines from administrators to 
teachers to students. Alienated labor is reflected in the student’s lack of control over his 
or her education, the alienation of the student from the curriculum content, and the 
motivation of school work through a system of grades and other external rewards rather 
than the student’s integration with either the process (learning) or the outcome 
(knowledge) of the educational 'production process’. Fragmentation in work is 
jcflcclctl in the htstiluiionalizcd and often destructive competition among students 
through continual and ostensibly meritocratic ranking and evaluation. By attuning 
young jicoplc to a set of social relationships similar to those of the work place, 
schooling at tempts to gear the development of personal needs to its requiiements. 

Hut tltc correspondence of schooling with the social iclalions of production goes beyond 
itiiv ii}{grcg.ttc level, Dilferciit lcvct.s of education feed workers into dilferent levels within 
the occupational structure and, correspondingly, tend toward an internal organization 
comparable to levels in the hierarchical division of labor. As we have seen, the lowest 
levels m the hierarchy of the enterprise empha,sizc rule-following, middle levels, 
dependability, and the capacity to operate without direct and continuous supervision while 
the higher levels stress the internalization of the norms of the enterprise. Similarly, m 
education, lower levels (junior and senior high school) lend to severely limit and channel 
the activities of students. Somewhere higher up the educational ladder, teacher and 
community colleges allow for more independent activity and less overall supervision.^ 

At the lop, the elite four-year colleges emphasize social relationships conformable with 
the higlicr levels in the production hieiarchy .. , Thus schools continually maintain 
their hold on students. As they 'master' one type of behavioral regulation, they are 
either allowed to progress to the next or are channeled into the corresponding level in 
the hierarchy of produclion. Even within a single school, the social relationships of 
different tracks tend lo conform to different behavioral norms. Thus m high school, 
vocational and general tracks emphasize rule-following and close supervision, while the 
college track tends towards a more open atmosphere emphasizing the internalization of 
norms. 
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These dilTcrenccs in the social relationships among and within schools, in part, icflect 
both the social backgrounds of the student body and their likely future economic positions. 
Thus blacks and other minorities tend to concentrate in schools whose repressive, 
aibitrary, gencially chaotic internal order, coercive authority sti uclures, and minimal 
possibilities lor advancement minoi thecharacteiistics of inferior job situations. 

Smukuly, predominantly working-class schools tend to emphasize behavioral contiol 
and 1 ule-foUowing, while schools in well-to-do suburbs employ i datively open systems 
that iavoi gieatei student paiUcipation, lessdnect supeivision, moie student electives, 
and. Ml gencuil, a value system stressing mteinalized standards of control. 

'1 he diflet ential socialization patterns of schools attended by students of different social 
classes do not arise by accident. Rather, they reflect the fact that the educational objectives 
and expectations of administrators, teacheis, and parents (as well as the lesponsiveness of 
students tci various patterns of teaching and contiol) diftei for students of different social 
classes. 

(Bowles. S. and Gintis, H)“ 


2,14 The argiimerUs of these two theories have certain fundamental similaiities The 
opeiation of the school .system in selecting, differentiating and tiaining different 
social classes is seen as a crucial mechanism foi the repioduction of such classes. 

The emphasis upon the two featuies of schooling - the tiaimng in basic skills and the 
inculcation of values - are central elements in the social repioduction thesis 
However, where Ailhussei stresses the lole of ideology as a force of repression, 
Bowles and Gintis emphasize the structural features of schooling In the analysis of 
the school curriculum I .shall take both thc.se factors into account, showing how 
dillercnt itleologies have affected the structure of our educational system. I .shall 
aigiie that the dominance of certain assumptions and attitudes towards education 
have influenced the history and developntent of the school curriculum The 
ideological content of tlie curriculum, its selection and distribution, will be 
1 elated to the e,stablisliment of different types of schools and different forms of 
.schooling. 
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3 THE ( I RKK I'EliM AM) THE ( TASS STRUC TURK 


H I'l f'M” t lii 5 !u’> n'AliK!tCihi<..ilii>n istir^diii/cdc.in lx; sctii to enpress, 

1.1 1 i>'ii,,. >s;v . (tni'.K. the wilier ouMnir/iiioii (if .t tuUurc ;in(l a . so that 

w!),!! },,i tirrsi ol a>. a '.iitiplfdisttihiilioii is iiv last an aslive shapiru! (o p.iMii iitat 

Vs Ml ejMt'. it r. a! .o ttiai llic vositcnt o( ciltuatisin. wliicli is Miiiiect to gicat 
losioj ii.si vaiiaiit'ii. apatn ripfc-'a-s, ajjain boiii I'oiiscunisly and \incoiisciousl>, certain 
Isrii rlrins^r-, n* ihrtnJtnrr. whal is :liou)tlii of as "an edusaiuni' Ircints in fact a 
('.irtiuiiar seksiion, a paitKiilar set ul etnpliascs aiui oinissions, 

f Wiiiiaiti'.. H i'" 

1 i It» lliis sciinni t shitH lake up tssu tacPirs outliiH'ii by Raynutmi Williams ni Ihe 
abesr »|ti<'iair‘>(). j u ihc as-iumpiums uiuleilymp tlic M'h'cihii titid the ihsirihtiiitin oC 
ktunslcdpr the l>'rmaii*ui nl Uic ciirnciihun ssill K' seen as a proc'css which is 
iiilbiciKcd In jnihJiial prc.siire< and ultimately dcternimed by political cfnnccs, 1 he 
sarietie. ol uun. nla c-labhshcd vmII Ive related to the espected •clientele’ oT ditlcrcnl 
tspC' id •alinnl Ihc mifKuhim has traditionally been cimccisetl of as laipciy 
indc[!c!idfHt of lltc i'lihlKa! and economic eontcsl nl'its development Ihe fuosvlh 
of ftir sill milium tctoim movement as a locus for educational reform has 
cncainulatci! the Ikcficl tliat the loiowlcdpc taiipht wiihm ediKatumal mslituiions 
Is not mctcly aiilonomtuo, hni also politically neutral. I sen within the work of 
Howies and trmli.. who provide a critniuc ol cvislinp ediicalioiial tlieoiy am! 
praciHc, the cnineuliini is pnen sjKcial status, Shvcial tepioduciinn. they arptie, 
(Hcuts not '-(• mmh thnmph the content of the curticnlum hut thtouph the 
siiuciHra! Jottn »«l if', iraiisiniaaon the cnriiculviin is seen as the nicdmm rather 
than the message a vehiJc ol siKial conditioning to Ihe nature of aulhnrily and 
Mn.!al toniro! It m.stiets httle what is lauphi, especially since most of wluil o 
learned within the hJiooI is lorpottcii soon idler and it is mostly iriclcvaiu to later 
tile Ihc actual evjYftencc of tcachmp the suhiccis sciecleil and Icarmnp a syllabus 
are. mderd. cjiioa! cvtvcricnccs lor both teacher and lauphl 't’ct if one ignores 
the U‘ice o! iilci'lopiial assumptions in the ionn u/n/content of the curriculum mic 
IS merdv aciiuicscinp to an idealist iKlief in the autonomy ul knovvledge I would 
arpiic that the nature ol Ihc cultvtrc transmitted llirouph the curriculum and its 
messape .ire jnist as niudi part of the system o| srH.'ntl reproduction as the slructuial 
Icalutes o! Its iramaiiisMon It we arc movmp away from a mere model ot educa¬ 
tional input ami output iowaids a prcatei umlcistandinp of the school experience, 
the lurmuhmt nsm.t take up a central postiion willim our thcoiy. 

t .1 The impoi taiiie of the lUHicuium in the c\(icticncc of sclioolmp, can In: iccop.m/ed 
even at the ino,i su|H'tluiaI level I i*i example, the evaluation of academic 
.uhicvcnienis .ind the s|uahty ot one’s school cxtHuience are based upon an 
cMiinaiunn o! the paiiicuLii 'woiilt' of the suh|Ccts learned. I hc (ilacemenf of 
ddleient M'htnds in the aiadcnm hicraicltv ot the educational system is dctcimined 
pailly h> the cti!mHi.i they ti.iiismii fhe tialuie and force of educational conflict 
ovcf the iiifjH.itancc ul particuiai siihiecls within the curriculum may also Ik* seen 
assymptiijns oi the '»*cjai value accorded to ddferent types cd’knowledge. 

1,3 However, ruthei than make simpie gencrah/atioiis as to the importance of the 
curncidum. in this ccclion I exaiinnc the hi-tory of educational thinking which 
lies Iwhmd the lormalum o! schooi ctniiciila m the context of mcieasing state 
provision id’schooling Mlatiin;* with the niiietceiuh centurv, 1 shall examine the 
part played by the curriiiduni m the rcproiluction of the class structure and its 
response to the changmf demands of the economic ami social environment Ihc 
choices of vvhat should !« laugitl and to whom reveal both ideolitgical and political 
faclois as vvcif as hisiorkal conipiomiscs with the movements and demands of 
specific groups within siKicty Hic effects ol sUch dunces were to establish 
traditions tii curricular thinking that remain with us today We arc kd, therefore, 
la ask such questions as; what factors inttuenced the choice td content and its 
distribution: wlmt politica!, econoirtie ami srumil pressures were involved in the 
establishment of the school curriculum as we now know it; why were particular 
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subjects chosen and why do we find different curricula for different pupils? The 
answers to such questions must lie outside the stiict confines of the school, for the 
real context for curriculum decision-making is society at large 

3,4 If we look at the context of increasing Industrialization and the development of 
capitalism as the dominant mode of production within Britain, we can find the 
mediation of economic and social forces within the education system In each 
historical eia the educational compromises reveal social compromises. The struggle 
for economic and political power, the growth of democratic ideals, the effects of 
mdustiial demands have all affected the content and distribution of educational 
piovision. The cutriculum as institutionalized in various types of schools has acted, 
firstly, as a means of social control by reproducing the distinctions and distances 
between classes, and, secondly, as a vehicle foi social change in the context of 
increasing demands made upon it in the name of democracy 

3 5 In The Long Revolution Raymond Williams distinguishes between three elements 
of the curriculum and thus extends the analysis of social reproduction in section 2 
above. Educational systems, he argues, have thiee distinct though mteirelated 
purposes and it is these which provide the basis of our analysis 

(a) ‘Training the members of a group to the “social character” or “pattern of 
culture” which is dominant in the group or by which the group lives’ In this 
context I shall look at the relationship between the school curriculum and the 
class structure 

(b) ‘The teaching of particular skills’. The foim of specialized instruction 
transmitted by the school will be related to the changing occupational structure 
and the economy, 

(c) ‘A “general education” i.e ‘the general knowledge and attitudes appropriate to 
an educated man’. In this context we shall look at the notion of a common 
curriculum and the minimum requirements of mass schooling 

3,6 According to Williams, individuals acquire through schooling the particular skills 
by which they may earn their living, the accepted values and behaviour of their 
society and lastly the general knowledge and attitudes appropriate to a particular 
civilization. The social prerequisites of being a member of an occupation, a class 
and a society are acquired through both the curriculum and the school environment 
The particular emphasis given to each or all of these three elements diffeis in each 
historical period, where competing aims and definitions of educational piovision are 
worked out through political manoeuvres 


READING You should now read the extract from Raymond Williams’ The Long Revolution 
(reprinted in the Appendix to this unit), taking particulai care to note how he 
identifies different educational ideologies. These ideologies have been suminaiized 
by Michael F. D Young in the following table and you might find it helpful to 
compaie this version with Williams’ analysis 


Ideology 

1 Liberal/conservative 

2 Bourgeois 

3 Democratic 

4 Populist/proletarian 


Social position 
Aristocracy/gentry 

Merchant and 
professional classes 


Radical reformers 

Working classes/ 
subordinate groups 


Educational policies 

Non-vocational/the 
‘educated man’, an 
emphasis on charactei 

Higher vocational and 
professional courses. 
Education as access to 
desired positions 

Expansionist - 
‘Educatio-n for all’ 

Student relevance 
choice, participation 
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It is also worthwhile to do an exercise in comparison by taking the Williams’ extract 
and looking at it in the light of what Johnson writes in his paper ‘Notes on the 
schooling of the English working class, 1780-1850’ {Schooling and Capitalism, 

Course Reader, Reading 4, pp. 44-54) Where Williams identifies patterns of class 
reproduction, Johnson identifies systems of class cultural control. The development 
of state education in Britain, therefore, can be seen to be characterized by two 
basic patterns Firstly education could act as a means of social control and, 
secondly, it could be used as a means of social differentiation, Although, as 
Williams reveals in his analysis, both functions were to become increasingly implicit, 
the ‘shadow of class thinking’ still remains today 


Education for social control 

True, such of the dominant culture as was thought necessary for them [the town 
workers] was conceded in the form of elementary education. But the early history of 
elementary education in England abounds in illustrations of the grudging nature of that 
concession and of the intention to restrict it to the narrowest possible limits More 
important still is the fact that what was conceded was that share in accepted culture which, 
in nature and amount, was considered necessary in the interests, not of those who received 
it, but of those who granted it. 

(Clarke, F.)i= 

3.7 The early assumptions of educational planning reveal themselves most clearly in the 
mneteenth-century public school tradition and in the curriculum ideas inherited 
from the elementary schools which were premised upon a conception of society 
divided into two nations, socially distinct and mutually exclusive. The provision of 
education for these two different groups in society was to differ fundamentally in 
its history and development. Lawton notes that: 

We would do well to remember that the public school curriculum (from which the state 
grammar school curriculum was derived) was intended for the education of an elite; 
knowledge suitable for the ruling class, especially of the classics, was the basis of the 
curriculum. On the other hand, nineteenth-century elementary education was a frankly 
inferior kind of training designed to produce good obedient citizens, useful workers just 
literate enough to follow simple instructions and possibly to read passages from the 
Bible. 

(Lawton, D.)“ 

3.8 The terms of reference for the Newcastle report of 1861 and the Clarendon report 
of 1864 reveal the contrasting attitudes of the ruling classes to the education of the 
lower orders in elementary schools and to the upper class pupils in public schools.^® 
As one witness to the Newcastle commission recommended* 

If he has been properly looked after in the lower classes, he shall be able to spell correctly 
words that he will ordinarily use; he shall read a common narrative - a paragraph in the 
newspaper that he cares to read - with suflScient ease to be a pleasure to himself and to 
convey information to his listeners; if gone to live at a distance from home he shall write 
his mother a letter that shall be both legible and intelligible; he knows enough ciphering 
to make out, or test the correctness of a common shop bill; if he hears talk of foreign 
coun tries he has some notion as to the part of the habitable globe in which they lie; and 
underlying all and not without its influence, I trust, upon his life and conversation, he has 
acquaintance enough with the Holy Scriptures to follow the allusions and arguments of a 
plain Saxon sermon and a sufficient recollection of the truths taught him in his catechism 
to know what are the duties required of him towards his Maker and his fellow man. 

(Rev. J. Fraser, quoted in Lawton, D )‘® 

In contrast, the Clarendon commission laid down the criteria of the curriculum for 
public school pupils; 
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'Pnipiitmiis of ik’ eimvntary sflwol. . argued for sciwolhig as a means of 
“moral rcsm", where (he leaching of reading alone would creale a more religious 
and moral workforce,' 


II11 ymiih, al'icr I't'ur iii live yc.iis spcnl at scIuhiI, quits it at 19 unable to construe an easy 
piece ul’I atm or fjjeck witlunit the help of a dictiumiry... almost iRooranl of Rcogruphy 
and the liistnty ofliis own countiy, uiiaequainicd with any nnidcrii iangtiugc but his own, 
and hardly conipcient to write I nglish correctly, to do asimpic sum orstunible througli 
an c,isy ptopttsnam ufl’iidid, a total stranger to the laws which govern the pltysical world 
and to Its structure, and with an iron hand unpractised in drawing and without knowing 
a note of music, with an uncultivated mind, and no taste for reading or obscivation, his 
intelkctii,il education must certainly he accounted a failure,,. 

(Lawton, D.)” 

As Lawton points out: 

llic shaipness of the contrast between what was regatded as the maximum necessary for 
the luwei classes and the mini mum requirements for upper class boys is the key to our 
understanding of attitudes towards education in the nineteenth century. It was simply 
taken fur granted tliat the kind of school and the kmd ofcurnculum which was suitable 
for one section of the community huic little or no ictalionship to tlte kind of school and 
the cuiriciilum provided for another section of the community. 

(Lawton, D.)’* 

3.9 Education, it was argued, must be a means of perpetuating the occupational fate of 
the working classes without engendering their discontent, Arguing against those 
who saw any schooling as a necessarily subversive force, proponents of the 
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elementary school revealed their restricted aims They argued for schooling as a 
means of ‘moral rescue’, where the teaching of reading alone would create a more 
religious and moral workforce Others, such as Bell and Lancaster, saw the dangers 
of over-education and emphasized the necessity of maintaining the social order 
against the needs for teaching wuting or arithmetic. 

It is not proposed that the children of the poor be educated in an expensive manner or 
all of them to be taught to write or to cipher... there is a risk of elevating by an 
indiscriminate education, the minds of those doomed to the drudgery of daily labour, 
above their condition and thereby rendering them discontented in their lot. 

(A. Bell, quoted in Lawton, D.)“ 

3 10 As Raymond Williams has pointed out, the aims of such schools were to produce the 
‘habits of regularity, “self-discipline”, obedience and trained efforts’.With the 
development of industrialization by the middle of the nineteenth centmy and the 
demand for a literate and moderately skilled workforce, the elementary school 
curriculum was expanded to include such subjects as languages, history and 
geography. But despite these modifications the essential curriculum of these schools 
was constrained by a system of rote learning and mechanical methods as well as a 
heavy emphasis upon training for adult life within the status quo One only has to 
compare the following two quotations, a century apart, to understand the 
continuity of the elementary school tradition in providing for the reproduction of 
the working class in their existing position. 

It IS not proposed that the children of the poor should be educated m a manner to 
elevate their minds above the rank they are destined to fill in society .. Utopian schemes 
for an extensive diffusion of knowledge would be injurious and absuid. 

(P Colqiihoun, 1806 , quoted in Lawton, D.)**! 

There is a growing sense, not only m England but through Eui ope,, that the industrial 
workers of the country are entitled to be considered primarily as citizens and as fit subjects 
for any reform of education from which they aie capable of profiting I notice also that a 
new way of thinking about education has sprung up among many of the more reflecting 
members of our industrial army They do not want education only in order that they may 
become better technical workmen and earn higher wages, they do not want it m order 
that they may i ise out of theii own class, always a vulgar ambition, they -want it because 
they know that in the tieasures of the mind they can find aid to good citizenship, a source of 
pure enjoyment and a refuge fiom the necessaiy haidships of life spent m the midst of clanging 
machinery in our hideous cities of toil. 

(H A. L. Fisher, 1917 , quoted m Lawton, D 

3-11 As a result of the Clarendon Commission of 1861-64 and Thomas Arnold’s reforms, 
the curriculum within the public schools was expanded to include not just the classics 
but also a broad range of such subjects as mathematics, modern languages, science, 
drawing and music, geogiaphy, English, history and English grammar In the same 
period the elementary schools were given new ‘class subjects’ which might be 
singing, drawing, domestic economy and recitation as well as individual options such 
as mechanics, agriculture, navigation, chemistry, physics and physiology. Although 
the aim was to broaden the elementary school curriculum the majority of schools 
were still teaching basically the ‘three Rs’ As Lawson and Silvei point out the 
elementary tradition still retained ‘in a new age and in new forms, its role as 
“apprenticeship to a calling”, preparation foi a defined status of life’ 


Education and social differentiation 

3.12 With the increasing requirements of the developing capitalist economy for a skilled 
workforce, and thus for a more extended educational system, the battle, as Williams 
points out, between industrial trainers, public educators and humanists saw its 
resolution - the introduction of state secondary education. Drawing from the 
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7/(1' Alkti 17((/(//i-f7rt»'/((//(',ifc. 

'Tk’Suffiilk fni/rifi iiumi-iHil III till' hue J'ririif Cinnurl i.\ ii ailk'Ki' ilnipiat hr ilsfinimlcrx, 
ut xftth'i/ III ihf \nj/tii;i iinf hinmny nf llinr /im/m itii, "lo furnhh ilie miildlc liiishiw in 
Suffnlk with till' wiiiin III iihiiwim: tin tilutalinn hr tliai muix wlikh Mlplinv tlu'iii, fur nil 
pracliiul jnirpiwt, m \ii,h n jit‘siium with the up/nr amihwtr ckm iw will III ihm jhr llu" 
.whir in wlwh it will /t iht ir hi ui luv".' 


I'ublik (.*k'ninil,itv ([.iilitum the htiK i>f past thinking, df MK'ial diirert;iilialiini 
IhiniigJt uimuiliiiii pl.iiming, the novsctmulaiv vj^tcin U'|UMld llic Uiiss divhioiiii 
dl'sccH'ii, ID riitD.itidtMl In jmnulnigdiircrtnl ly|)o>i orn'lnml iiml diU'erciH 

1 nr Unded .iKil .iihii'i i.nik't rt);l.iiul tlw [nitun', nl'ch.innc int'diic.ilitm was iihiivc all 
(lucftiinliuiKsmiik'dltwmmnietiiiulv idthcpuNti, '.i.htiiil, and dclincd niuict'ipln.'iiiy 
till' cdUk,t!|i>ii I if iMtildia-ii f di' iiiiddlc-ilais 1 iiKland cducatinniil thange hud n> ha 
(td.tli'd HHlwitra"' m pnliiiw! ,tnd stwial siaius 'rhctb.innc'i lay mmt in Ilia pmvhinn of 
iiftt 1,1 IiuiiIh Ilian iiidiiMian'tiTtiiatHiiHif thcnkl nhialtdid not come ubinii until alter 
the I.umiuiiCiiniiiiissiiinisoniaiiinccreferred liras ilicconimhMon on niuldle-dasH 
eduiaticiil had iiiscsiiiMled itiecndovied sctioirls m the IHMK, 

(Lawson,J.,mdSilvc!,H P 

In IHfrtr the iaiintiin ('ominhsKm in,nlc no ptclcncc of hiding the class nature of 
ediicaiion."' Recngni/mgthc H'Lial ;'i,uliitions<if society, it recoiiimcndcd the 
followingtylies ol second,ny schools; 

(.i) / irM crtft/i'.ri /iiiiiMliir tire upper middle classes)should h,uc ,i sitn iculum consisting 
'liiigely of Latin ;tiid(licekttitl).so«iema!heinatics,scieiiu,mdaniodem 
Iiinginige. ’I hcsc pupils would normally proceed toa unneisiii if they w,iiilcd to'. 
The school leas mg age would be IR or 19, 

(h) S'lWmJ artiih .wlwtih (for mitUllc class children) should have a curriculum consisting 
‘of Lmrn (no Cireck|.ind two foidgn languages, togciherwiih luiglisli 
and science. 1 hcsc pupils would be destined for such professions us the army, law, 
civilcngiiiccring and so on'. The school leaving age would be Ifior 17, 




(c) rinntfuiuk \chooh (lo^^er nutldlcclass and upper working class) should have a 
school Icaviii}’ age of 14 to 15 ; the cuiriculum should be ‘ ‘ reading, writing and 
aiithinctic’' "a cleik's edue.Uioii" (Girls would mainly receive their education at 
home, (ir at piivate schools)’.* 

{Lawton, D )“* 

3,13 This assumption that there should be dilTeient types of schooling for different social 
classes was to remain a dominant pattern of educational beliefs and practice In 1894 
C Rcddie told the Brjee Commission there should be ‘the school for the Briton 
who w ill he one of the muscle workers , the school for the Briton whose work 
requires knowledge of the modern world . the school for the Bi itoii who is to be 
a Icmhr' By 1902 the Balfour Education Act had allowed for the provision by 
local authorities of county grammar schools financed partly by the Board of 
Tdueatioii The cuiriculum and form of organization of these schools were to follow 
the public school tiadilion to a considerable extent. Through such schools the sons 
of the expanding commercial and industrial middle classes were able to adopt and 
use the education primarily designed for gentlemen What they sacrificed 
intellectually by adopting the public school curriculum they gained politically by 
raising their prestige and status In this context the growth of an essentially 
middle-class system of secondary education grew up The classical curriculum was 
used in these new secondary schools and it was expanded to contain such subjects 
as science, history, geography, maths, English language and literature. The provision 
of secondary schools had, on the surface, changed the patterns of educational 
provision fiom a binary system into a three-tiered system, and yet the old dichotomy 
of the two nations still existed, with more concessions made m the name of the 
middle classes Within the new secondary schools the middle classes were to 
receive: 

... a training m reliability, the willingness to take responsibility within a given 
fianiew oik, and the notion of leadership (in practice a conception appropriate to upper 
and middle servants, the taking of local control and initiative within a heavily emphasized 
absolute loyally to the instilution to which the ‘leader’ belongs). . 

(Williams, R )“* 

At the elementary level what remained was a ‘training in followership rather than 
Icridcrship training, as suited to the working classes’.^” 

3,14 The grammar schools were to represent the apex of the new tripartite divisions of 
schools In 1926 the Hadow Report set up three different types of secondary school 
curriculum, differentiated for what were now referred to as different ‘types of 
children’ The distinction between grammar schools, selective central schools and 
non-selective central schools presented a new formulation for secondary schools 
I he new legitimation was ‘selection by differentiation’ and received its fullest support 
ID the Spenv and Norwood reports of 1938 and 1943 The idea of social class as a 
basis ot educational provision was converted into a new concept of psychological 
grouping. The categories of ‘academic’, ‘technical’ and ‘practical’, identified by IQ 
tests, provided the basis for the diffeienl curricula The old terminology of grammar, 
selective ccniial and non-selective central schools was now replaced by the new 
distinctioiv secondary grammar, secondary technical and secondary modern. As 
I evitas sayv; 

The secondary gumunar school was to cater for pupils who could follow a line of logic, 
discover causes, respond to language, perceive proofs, induction, relatedness and 
coherence Other pupils had aptitudes foi the application of science and craftsmanship 
and could go to secondary technical schools Last were those who found it difficult to 
go beyond the concrete, the facts, practical matters and whatever was immediate. 

(Levitas, M.)’^ 


*Ihe working class were still to be educated m the elementary schools and the upper classes in 
public schools. 
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3 15 As Maurice Levitas points out, the crucial factors in the Norwood Rcpoit weic 
(a) tliat ‘this definition of secondary education envisaged the continuation of a 
system complementary to the existing structure o( social classes’; (h) that il did so 
in a way that kept hidden capitalist class puiposes’ The selection proccduies, 

seen to be objective, democratic and scientific, succeeded in hiding the inllucncc of 
social class. By the end of the Second World Wai education could be portrayed as 
‘a combination of a not unkindly attitude to individuals with a stiong sentnnent of 
class and a deep reverence foi wealth’.'’' As Raymond Williams points out; 

One has only to compare thcsimpleclass thinking of the Taunton Commission’s 
recommended giades with the Hadow, Spens and Norwood repoits, and the practical 
effects tif the 1944 nducation Act, to sec (he essential continuity, despite ehanges in the 
economy, of a pattern of thinking drawn fiom a rigid class society, with its grathng by 
birth leading to occupation, and then a.ssimilatcd to a changing society, with a new 
system of grading. 

(Williams, R j”” 

3.16 The reproduction of the class structure by means of educational provision was still 
taking place, although it v/as now implicit and hidden The move to comprehensive 
education with its system of gradings and academic .stieams, while appearing to 
achieve a system oFnculrdl selection on the basis of ability, remained within this 
tradition. In her book, Social Chess and the Coiiifircliciisivc School, J b'ord 
concluded: ‘there is very litlle icason to assume that, while comprehensive schools 
letain any form of selection through streaming, their effects on talent development 
will difl'er from those of tripartite .schools’,’"’ In her re.scarch she found that the 
movement from the tripartite school system to comprehensive stnietures had not 
revealed any change in the iclationship between the social class backgrounds of 
pupils and their expected occupational fate. As she wrote, there seemed to be no 
evidence to suppoit the view that ‘with the abolition of segregated secondary 
education, there will come a change in the way .school children arc anticipatoiily 
socialised for the world of woik’.*’ Comprehensive reorgani/alion, she argued, had 
not led to a widening of the childrens’ occupational hoii/ons, for the choice of Jobs 
and the orientation towards those jobs is conditioned both by the perceived rewards 
and an assessment of their chances of obtaining them Comprehensive .secondary 
education had not altered the relationship between the educational structure and 
the occupational structure for, while there is still selection and streaming of children 
into different educational routes, a close a,ssociation is maintained between social 
class and educational attainment. 

3.17 Although the strucluimg of the school system wiih its dilfercnl stiuiuK of curricula 
icproduces and suppoits ilie class divisions of society, in the history of the educa¬ 
tional system we may (ind a gi owing public demand for the cstahlishmcnt of a 
‘laddei’ from one .sectoi of schooling to anoilier Within the old public school and 
elementary school stiuttuie no movement was po.ssiblc, hut with the expansion of 
secondary schools a small tlow of working-cltiss children could find their way out of 
the elementary school In the Education Act of 1H70 piovision was made for a few 
scholarships to be held in grammar schools for children coining up from the 
elementary schools, The stress was upon individual mobility. However, by the end 

of the nineteenth century, increased concern was shown for the untapped pool of 
talent neglected within the elementary school system. In the 1902 Balfour Act a 
quarter of the places in state endowed grammar schools were set aside for 
elementary school cliildren to be paid for by the state The introduction of the 
11 1 - in 1907 cicated a ladder hut not a stairway to universities. Thiough careful 
.selection piocediires the brightest of the skilled working classes and lower middle 
clas.ses were enabled to work their way up through the educaiionul system. 

3 18 With the Education Act of 1944, a Ihree-ticied system of education for primtiry, 
secondary and tertiary levels was established. The three types of secondary 
education, however, wcie not conceived of as a pyiamid but were given new status. 
The arguments weic for ‘parity of esteem* between the difi'erent types of secondary 
school. However, as Olive Banks argued in Parity Prestige in English Secondary 
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MIT liEHlN 10 IlEiD, I All HiPfl IQ lEIil lOU TEAT, fiOBJffiT TO A VAKlBtY OF MSTmCIIONS, CONSCIENCE C1ACSE8, ANB HIE 
CONSBNT OF YOUn YESTIUES—TOt/ iV-II''” 

Education ,the rhetoric of parity of prestige could never fit the practice where 
grammar schools recruited primarily for elite occupations and, at the other extreme, 
secondary modern schools were designed for manual woikers. The educational 
products at each level of secondary schooling were valued according to the hierarchy 
of the occupational structure Through its selective traditions, through its 
assumptions that children could be divided into separate schools with separate 
curricula, the structure of the school system provided the strongest obstacle to any 
concept of educational mobility and any concept of ‘parity of esteem’. 

3 19 A close link between schooling and the class structure has predominated within this 
country, and the educational concessions granted probably have had more to do 
with the demands of economic growth than with a fundamental change in the class 
thinking of our society. In the next section, therefore, I shall examine the relationship 
between schooling and the economic and technological growth of capitalism 












4 THE C rRRIC'EErM AND THE EC ONOMY 


4 I Aithi'iiii'fi pnnuie*. the technical skills rcquiicd liy the ecdiiomic mode of 

j’tt'ihk lioti, the rc!.iti<'n''hip hclHcen technnlitt'y ami schoolinr is cmiiplex and 
iiidsird As John .1*11 aifucvi in Isis paper ‘Notes on the schoolinp of the F.nejish 
ssorkine class'.'" the prosismn of tcslinnal mstinclion pencrally took second place 
to ntor.i! and sotial (nhualioii. Hmsescr. technoliij.',ical prowth and development has 
evened a four upon the cdmational svsfem which is relkctcd, in particular, in the 
provi sion ol and iik teased access pi education In terms of the umlcnt of the 
curfiuilum the elicits ol the level of tochnolopv m society may he seen in the 
ranpr ami svnpe of the ciirncuhim as well as in assessment procedures 

4 2 AI the Work process K'comcs increasingly more cumplev, new and mine elaborate 
dm none of labour are created and m.iintained through tlie fiapmcntation of skills 
and o! \ tiowledpe I he .irea. of kimwledi’e .ire scpieeateii .uul new techniques are 
develop,.,t Wlaie the pooahfe choice^ made available to ciirncuium planners aie 
expanded, ji.iradoxicalK. the laiq'C ot o(Mion‘. open to llie child piow moie natrnw. 
f‘onitncent upon the frapmenlalion o| kiiovdcdi'c k the imne to mvica-'Cd 
.{Vii.duatiois, tor no one isca('ah!c o| coveiinpeven a pail ol the knowledge 
piodiii ed. and, nu ue p. ' .itneh, the Knielits of spec iah,.'alioii are ’-een in lei ms of 
ite.c itifcn.i of expertise New dislim tioiis are cre.itcd not meieh between diirerent 
siihi. 11 .hut also K'lweeit liitletent .ireas of I nowledpc 1 inis we Imd the distinctions 
between the siinKC'. am! arts land later the sihi.iI sciences), the dichotomies of 
absif.ut and levhimal, pure and ajiplied knnwledp.e I he new cdiic.itional iiieal 
Ih'ioiik'. that ot the ‘.jHrci.di/ed e\|>ctl. biinpmp with it not onK new systems of 
.i ssc'.'.jucnt bill also new tonus of social control and of lepilimation 

4 t Mav Webei ouihiie. the. movement within education in terms of three ‘nlcal ivjves* 
n c .in idea! whuh dc cubes not any one empirical case but a ‘sieieotvpe' Hurt 
itichidcs .d! the dilleient 'ideas' mlicient in the calcpoi y) 

[ '/>/•*• d « f 

j Coinem Heroic in.ipical (’iiitivation .Spcciali/ed evi-vcit traininj' 

I Control Ch.insm.itic rMclitional Ration.il hurc.iucralie^'' 

f'.ic h iviH* ou Ills w nhm .i p.irticul.u social sn uciure and icpieseiils, lor WelXT. a 
svsteni of domination In the Inst lyi'eeducation is coiicetited witli the mciikalion 
of hrroie cjiiahlics ot m.ipic.il phis, iisu.illy I'ouml wiilnii lehpious coiitevts At the 
iiiiermedi.ile .tape the ideal ol a 'ciillivaieil man’ lepiescnls the domination ofa 
ttadilioii.n pump wnitii!.«teiid.d, bnieam i.ilic or p.Pimumial slnicime ol 
doiiniialioii Ss VVcIh,'! f’oints out, the. ideal in.iv t.ikc sevci.d loinis 

1 he ii'Hii ciiltic.ilcd la.m , IS uii.leistooil to mc.msolvh dial the ko.iI ol educUion 
Cl a ■ jsis ii; liii- (jiiahiv . ■! a m.ni's fH.Miiue in life uhiili was i o«o./<'/tv/'cullis.tlc’d’, r.idler 
than m a ‘pc. lah/’vii ii.jimne !oi evf'cilness flic ‘viitnv.ttc'il’ peisonaliiv loinicd the 
edUc.i(ion.!l idc'.!), whii !> v..is stamped Iw thestiucime ot doiiiinalton .md by the social 
coiidition loi !• embe'ishsp in die luhm's'i.itum Muh education aimed :il .i chivaiioiis 
or .ucelic t>(X,\or. ,i!.« hterar;. icf’e.asm < hiit.i; a ncnin.istic-humaimt ivpe. as m Hell.is; 
Ol i! aimed al .s lomesitiona! tcjv, .is in the case ol die VneU'-Saxon eendeman, I he 
qiKiliinaUoi! n! liie iiiiiw' simihi.! ,is sudi rested upon tlie possession of'more' euliuial 
rjualily tin ihcaHsoluleb ili.tiii'csdiie, c.iiue-iieuli.dseiue in which we use die term here), 
r.ithei ih.ni iipi’ii ‘moic’eviX'ii kii.iwivdee 

((icMih.O,and Mills.t ,\N.)‘> 

I mally at the other evtieme. n lepal laliona! buieaucratic driiclure ot domination 
suppoiis an educational ideal of the sfK’ciah/ed evpet! I tie aim here is to *tuim the 
pupil I'o! practical usefulness for .idmimslralivc purposes in the organi/atiun of 
public uulhonties, busmess ollices. workshops, scientilic or industrial laboratories, 
disciplined armies’. 
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‘The bumaatizatwn of capitalism with its demand for expertly trained technicians, clerks, 
etc,, causes such examinations all over the world.' 

{Max Weber) 


4.4 As Weber shows, the movement and struggle to create the specialized type of man 
represents the growth and development of a bureaucratic society. 

Behind all the present discussions of the foundations of the educational system, the 
struggle of the ‘specialist type of man’ against the older type of 'cultivated man’ is hidden 
at some decisive point. This fight is determined by the irresistibly expanding 
bureaucratization of all public and private relations of authority and by the ever-increasing 
importance of expert and specialized knowledge This fight intrudes into all intimate 
cultural questions, 

(Gerth,H and Mills. C. W 

The growth of rational bureaucratic structures of domination relies not merely upon 
specialized expertise but new procedures of assessment which standardize and certify 
those who have the access to and the monopoly of such knowledge. 

The modern development of full bureaucratization brings the system of rational, 
specialized, and expert examinations irresistibly to the fore, The civil-service reform 
gradually imports expert training and specialized examinations into the United States, 

In all other countries this system also advances, stemming from its mam breeding place, 
Germany The increasing bureaucratization of administration enhances the importance 
of the specialized examination rn England. In China, the attempt to replace the 
semi-patrimomal and ancient bureaucracy by a modem bureaucracy brought the expert 
examination; it took the place of a former and quite differently structured system of 
examinations, The bureaucratization of capitalism, with its demand for expertly trained 
technicians, clerks, et cetera, carries such examinations all over the world. Above all, 
the development is greatly furthered by the social prestige of the educational certificates 
acquired through such specialized examinations This is all the more the case as the 
educational patent is turned to economic advantage Today, the certificate of education 
becomes what the test for ancestors has been in the past, at least where the nobility has 
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icitiaiiicd jKutt-rful. ii prctcquiMie for equality of hirtli, a qualification for a canonship, 
and for ‘iiale ofticc. 

((ierlli, [f and Mills, (' W )<* 

4 .^ IliHHij'li such spcciali/cci examinations, the existing structures of authority and 

prestige are legitimated and reinforced by the owneisliip of a new foim of pioperty, 
i.e. kiiMSsIcdge. As Wetwr argues; 

When we licai from all sides the demand fm an iniroduciion of regular curricula and 
srHiiMl exammaiions. the leason l-»clmul it is, ofeourse, not a suddenly awakened 'Ihirst 
for cdutaiion' hut the desire for restneling the supply for these positions and their 
nionoiwli/aiton by the owncis of educational certificates. Today, the ‘examination’ is the 
umvcrwl means of this itionopoli/aiion.and therefore examinations irresistibly advance. 

As (he education prerequisite to the acquisition of the educational certilicate requires 
coiistdciable expense and a period of waiting for full remuneration, this striving means a 
setback for laicnt fcharisma) in f.ivour of property For the ‘mlellcctual’ costs of 
educational cctiiricales arc always low, and with the inci casing volume of such 
cctuticaics, their iniclleclual costs do not increase, hut rather decrease, 

ttierth, H and Mills, C’. Wf)*‘‘ 

4.6 With the increasing emphasis upon examinations and specializations, a new merito¬ 
cracy emerges, and those wim now own and monirpoh/c knowledge claim the 
status of a 'privileged class'. Democracy, therefore, stands in an ambiguous relation¬ 
ship to educational reforms, for while supporting the increase in standardization 
and ohjcctive selection procedures, it is faced w-ith the thical of the creation of a 
new ruling elite. 

4.7 Altlmugh WctxT sees the movement towards bureaucratic structures as related to the 
emergente of raiioiuil forms of authority ratltcr than to llie development of a 
particular mode of prodiiciion, e.g. capitalism, it is not hard to see the bcricfU that 
such an educational ideal has provided for the economy. Rather than set up their own 
means of asscssmenl. employcr.s arc confronted with a pre-assessed and stratilied 
stiuHil output with known qualifications and ‘objectively’ assessed qualities. 
Indniduals may thus l>e equated, ranked and replaced on tlic grounds of their 
educational experience, and. even though the skills of their iKcupalion are not 
directly taught within the school, the level at which they enter the occupational 
hierarchy is largely prcdetei mined Within this country we have seen the growth of 
examinations and the increasing use of restrictive entry requirements for dilTerent 
occupations which have e.xerted a powerful influence on the school curriculum. 
Although examinations will be discussed in greater depth in Unit 17,1 shall take 
just a brief look at the movement to standaidizc and assess educational achievement. 

4.8 In the 185()s local examinations were set up at O.xford, C’utnhridgc and London, 
and csaminutions mstituled for entry into the civil .service and the army. Schools 
were encouraged to uda|U their curriculum to ilie rcquircincnts of employers, 
professional bodies and higher educational institutions, TItc cITcct was to broaden 
and balance the cutriculuni of nuiny public and grammar .school.s. There was also a 
movement within the schools to set up their own certificates which defined com¬ 
pulsory subjects and a range and choice of options. The scliool-leaving certificate, 
instituted in 1917, was based upon a syllabus of live or more .subjects which weie to 
be attempted, at least one being drawn from each of the Ihiee groups: English 
subjects, languages, science and maths. In 1907 the 11 i had been set up using 
intelligence tests, English and arithmetic as its basis of selection. Schools thus 
adjusted (heir curricula and subject offerings to the requirements of examinatton,v and 
selection for entry into different types of schools, universities and occupations. 
Particular combinations of subjects learnt and passed at cxaminalitm level came to 
assume varying degrees of worth New examinations were .set up which perpetuated 
the di/ference.s' between types of school and the ex|)ected level of ability of their 
pupils. In 1951 the Cleneral Certificate of Education was introduced which soon 
came to be the instrument of the grammar schools. By 1958 the secondary modern 
schools were oi>erating a lower level of examination, the CSE (Certificate of Secondary 
Education) which was designed for lower ability children. Examinations, therefore, 
became not merely a force for .standardization of the educational output but also a 
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‘In a Great Public School Cheltenham' 

‘There can be few of the King’s subjects who have passed the age of infancy to whom the 
honors of an examination m some form or other can be entirely unknown .. 

Few, if any, of our great public schools have competed with greater success in the open 
competition of intellect than Cheltenham, as the long list of honours upon the walls is 
sufficient to testify. The Mm Civil Service and the Army have obtained many of their best 
results from the great Gloucestershire School.’ 

means of differentiating between the different types of education provided for 
different social classes. In 1963, in an article in the Times Educational Supplement, the 
role of different examinations was recognized as providing for such differentiation of 
schools However, no mention was made of the effects which such a divided 
examination system would have on the different social classes attending the schools 

The whole tradition of the grammar school is towards a formal examination, academic m 
content and airanged on established lines. This is in keeping with the functions of the 
grammar school . the grammar schools have no great reputation for reform They are 
essentially conservative institutions... We need therefore to reaffirm at this time that 
the Certificate of Secondary Education is meant essentiafiy for the Secondary Modern 
Schools and is to be planned for them alone. 

[Times Educational Supplement)*" 

4.9 In similar fashion we can see the role of specialization within the curriculum as a 
means of reinforcing the distance between social classes, For those pupils who could 
both financially and academically afford to stay on to the sixth form the benefits 
of a specialized curriculum were developed in the ‘A’ level exammation University 
entrance requirements which supported and legitimated the specialist sixth form 
made it possible for the academically bright, particularly within the grammar 
schools and upper streams of comprehensives, to continue into further education. 
Schools developed the practice of streaming individuals into different educational 
routes, certifying their aptitude and thus ensuring their futuie occupational status. 







5 A C OMMON ( URRICULUM? 


,S I Althi>m!li tlic I'l.j.j i tiiit.tfinn Act loali/cil llie CioNcinmeiU's policy ofcccondaty 
cJuc.Uion hi! .ill, iIk-r- li.is hcci! little iiutvcmcru in this couiiti) to cslahlish the 
jiinKi[>lf o! a f sL'cniniarv education tor all I he divisive traditions ot Hritish 

educational tlnidon;' .uul the stiiKtiiie ol the school system have militated against 
any move to piovidc a cuminon cumenlmn 1 he piessnies c'i'speciali/alion. of 
evainm.itioii*., ol '.eiciiuin proceduies and stieannnj’ frave all leinfineed the accepted 
doitimc that theic v.m he no one education; the plurality and levels of the cuiricula 
lire essential, it r. .uened. on the basis of the dilieiential distnbution of ability, 
talent am! mtclhi'eiicc Howevei. iiiuleilying this rationale I'or dilterent cuiiiciila 
and dilleicnl foints of schooling is a basic belief that education should be a prepaia- 
Uon lor adult lile in the world ofsvoik. And just as tlic occupatiimal stiucture is 
tlnided into the two v,depones of nieiitai aiui niamial workers, so. loo, we triid the 
schoolint; ol the luluie ‘handworkeis’ is distinguished from the education of future 
'headwoiKei d, I he stiucliiral th.ingcs wIikIi we aic witnessing, as Raymond Willi.iins 
aiiMies, have nrcicK added .i tuithcr e.ttegory to the educational liici.trchy, i.e that 
ol the new mnhilc class 

I he voiKcpiion of gi.iiied secondary schools, in nineleenth-cenluiy thinking, rested linuly 
on ihc assumplion rli.ii lire esisiingcl.iss slriwunc would ix‘ lepioduccd I he edruatronal 
siamlaoK aimed .rl weie, m eonseriuence, class si.mdaids what a genllcinan, or a 
piolesMon.d m.m. oi a sni.dl (t.rdesimtn vvtnrld need We have now added what a 
In him laiioi an uiH-raiive will need, hut .ircsiill farshml ol the principle I am hying to 
esi.iMidi what .1 memlHi ol .m educated and parlicipaiinj.'. democracy needs. 

(WrltMins. R d* 

.S £ Although the drive M com['rehensive education in its desire to hnng all children 
into the same school eiiviionmeiU may have alleviated some of the most ohvrous 
liKcts of educational ineciualily. paiticularly where de-stieainmg is achieved, this 
has Ivecn countei.ictcd hy contemporary curiictilum developments, as .Shipman points 
out in his article 'Curriculum for mecpialrty‘I'he mcreasmi’ divergence of what 
Is considered to he suitable education for the academic and non-academic chilvl, the 
‘ahove average' and ‘below average* child may even produce ’a gicatei divide than 
ever Ivetween the education of the elite and the majority',*'' 

the Newsom Repoii[*lacicd to accelerate lire ic-thinkingof llic education ol the 
average ami Ih'Iow average <lnld to wlioin n gave its name Vet hircign observers lookrng 
at ilns repot( h.rve noied, not only rts tvuilt'in assuntplum that ilicie shouUt Ivc.i drtlcrent 
soil ot cihicaiion lor the ahove and ludovv average child ■, but that the Huiish public 
.iccct'tevl this division as mnnial f'ven nioie nnpoiiaiit, ihis tc-poi t iccommended siwl 
voinscssliould tK made relevant to the life that this major iiy would live, SVhethet called 
'outgoing' or 'life adjustment*courses, rlieyaie now twmg iiilroduccd and welcomed inio 
the Schools At a time when tlicihmalc is (avouiable for miiov.iiuinaiul lire ('roblcins of 
le.ichmg jiooily molivated cliiKircn aie great, tlie new cun iculum have found ready access, 
particularly where they canotiei tcaclring materlafs or kits. 

Itieie Wiisan obvious need lot a reform of (he teaching tif the average and below average 
children, 'I he diluted academic education Krsed on llie fi,iditioii,il .Kranimar.schrHil 
cuiiiciilum was often a souiceot liustiaiion Ini both siuli and pupils m .secondary modern 
selu'ols. Rcdevaiice to the life of the children was an obvioiiscriten'orr for use ni designing 
new comses. Ilowevci, thecoiicentiation of lesi'uiccson devtdopmj; relevant cvuu.ses 
within new subject boundaiies has cinrtiiisied loo sharph with the parallel developments 
foi the .ihovc aveiage pupils, where the priority has left the iradilional subject tramework 
mtavt It IS thisdillciencc in priorities rather than the .ictiial content ufeach development 
that i.s the source of concern. 


'Cciitial .\Uvisoiy Council for I.ducatitm It nglaml) tl96Jj Half out futme. un-purr, London, 
HMiiO, (Nc'wwmi Repon) 
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fk'limd m,uiy (*( these developments, particularly in the lium.inities, lies the Schools 
C .niin il, whose tei ms of i ereteitce are to review cm nculum, teaching methods and 
cs.iitnn.uions and assist the svhools to meet the needs of their pupils and those of the 
ti ‘(iitminity as a whole. 1 iic Nuflield F-oundalion has backed many projects financially 
and the universities have supplied many of the stair for the piojects Innovation is now 
foil* TOstiiutionah/ed. 

Ifir new surriculuni, involving topic centred appuiaches, inicr-disciphiiaiy enquiry, 
pi ojcti s !,i king, the children outside the school and cxpeiicticc of social set vice and 
work mg (, onditions, will probably inciease the motivation of tlie pupils and give tlicin an 
tissijiht mill the working of the world aiouiullhem They are often lacking in real 
.st.ivkiiHc discipline and at worst can lie a pol-pcuirri of tiivia chosen because they arc 
Isclicscd to be of interest iti the young Hut regardless of their worth, they could separate 
the cducalnm of the Newsom child fi om that of the futuic elite a.s cfTcclively as when 
tbc'ic groups we re educated in dillcreut schools or systems. The content of these courses 
IS diverging from that round in O and A level syllabuses and there has been a simultaneous 
•reparation m the teaching methods employed. I he Newsom report continued a tradition 
of separate kinds of sthiu'lmg, and these developments, however praiseworthy in 
ihemschcs, mas prove a way of maintaining this divide At the top of the secondary .school, 
she sontfasting content and methods eireciivclyscpatatc tliose whose full time education 
will loniinue and those who will go into employment direct The ruithcrdown the school 
tbr new mlcgraicd courses spread, the morcdiflicult it will l>c for anyone to be promoted 
sitwccssfttlly into formul academic work in traditional subjects. 

Tltc {vest way of confirming this iicnd is to compare the Working Papers of the Schools 
C oiiri'cil with the syllabuses of the various CJ.('.K. and even C'.S.H. e.saminaiion boards. 

I bevegne a glimpse of two dilfcrenl and diverging world,s of education. One is firmly 
planted in revered academic traditions, is adapted to teaching from n pool of factual 
know ledge and has clearly defined, if often irrelevant subject boundaries. The other is 
cvpcrinwnia!. hiokirig to America rather than our own past for inspiration, focusses on 
coniertiporary problems, groups subjects together and rejects formal teaching methods. 
One ciTiphasi/c.s a .schooling within a framework of external cxiiminalion.s, the other 
ancmpts to align school wot k to the environment of the children. The projects in 
O ami A level courses in Matlicmalics, Scicncc.s and latnguagcs financed by the Nuflield 
f ouitdalion have produced teaching material for traditional subjects after considering 
(be key clemenUs in each discipline. The parallel developments in the Humanities under 
titc SchtHih Council have .started instead by considering relevance as a basis for choosing 
new content, materialsand (caching methods, regardless of the u.sualsubjccl categories. 

Asa tomwqucncc. most grammar.schools or grammar-school streams in comprehensive 
sebonis have changed little and arc clear about their objectives and rcsponsibilitie.s within 
a narrow curnculum. In contrast, sclumls or streams catering for the majority have nut 
only had little lime to csiahhsh aims, content and methods, but arc under continual 
prcMure to accept new ideas, .Sctiindary modem and comprehensive .school 
fveadteachers arc exposed, not only to requests to introduce new courses, new .subjects, 
(cactwrs qualified in new subjects, counsellors and teacher .social workers, but are being 
pressed to welcome lhe.se developments by local advisers, in-service cour.sc.s, and alhdal 
puhlrcalions such as the .SchooK Council working papcis, the D.U.S, Reports on 
f-'ducdlton. Dialogue and Trends. But new developments arc only welcomed if they do not 
dislurh (be examination streams or reduce the number of subjects that can be taken by 
these pupils. 

The consequent changes may divide education into two systems in the 1970s as effectively 
;i% sdection ims done in the past. It may be that in a technological society a minority 
educated to administerand a majority educated to enjoy leisure and reconciled to a 
superfluous role will be appropriate Bulan elite schooled in academic disciplines and the 
rest knowledgeable about clothes, pop culture, the local environment and family life 
around the world will not be a just division of culture and was not the objective of those 
who have been pressing home the changes that are creating this separation. 

(Hhipraan, M.)^® 
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5 3 Culture is a crucial component of schooling and it is one of the most fundamental 
ways m which the class structure reveals itself and maintains a system of inequality. 
The inadequate level of general knowledge, the arbitrary selection and only partial 
familiarity with whole areas of knowledge within different cuiiicula reinfoice the 
social classification of groups and classes m our society The conditions for creating 
an ‘open’ and ‘common’ culture, i.e one that may be available to all as well as 
sufficiently general to familiarize individuals with the knowledge and beliefs of 
their society, must be in the breaking down of the structural features of our school 
system and the curricula which the schools transmit. As Williams points out 

It is a question of whether we can grasp the real nature of our society, or whether we 
persist in social and educational patterns based on a limited ruling class, a middle 
professional class, a large operative class, cemented by forces that cannot be challenged 
and will not be changed, The privileges and barriers, of an inherited kind, will m any case 
go down. It IS only a question of whether we replace them by the free play of the market, 
or by a public education designed to express and create the values of an educated 
democracy and a common culture. 

(Williams, R.)®" 

5.4 In the next section, therefore, I shall examine the concept of culture as one that is 
crucial to the British concept of education. I shall analyse the extent to which the 
curriculum represents through its content a ‘dominant culture’, or rather the 
culture of the dominant classes, and look at particular subjects and the ideologies 
they transmit. 
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6 C’Ui;rURE AND IHE CURRICULUM 


ft. I M(irc often lli<m not tlie concept ‘culture' \\ taken to refer t(v ‘high culture', i.e, to the 
body of cultural products such as literature, painting, music, drama, found in accepted 
cultural institutions such as universities, ait galleries, theatres, etc. When \vc say. 
thcrcfoie. that eiiucational inslitutioiis transmit culture, it is commonly 
uiulcisiood that the school curticulum represents asclection from such acultural 
heritage Although not evcluding this dcluiition of culture, we would wish to extend 
the concept to icier to ,ui) svstein ofcoinmunieation. ‘fliroiigh the use of language, 
values, attitudes, images and synihoK we can make sense of our world. We 
.ire able not tncrch to agree upon tlie nature of reality hut also to order that reality, 
r hrough ciihuic as a sy*.fcm of communication, the stabiiity and consensus of .society 
IS mamlamed (.'uliutc thus defined is the essence of our consciousness of the woild. 

Not merely owned hy those who arc ‘cullivaied*. culture penetrates our knowledge 
of the everyday wnild and is the source ot oui ‘comnuin sense’. 

ft. 2 The importance of culture o lecogm/cd hy C‘. Wright Mills vvhodescrilses tlic 

foi Illation nWi (uhumitfppdnuus, in wliicli schools Jiiiti a place togetlierwith numerous 
other institutions. 

Ikiwccn Cl niscioiisiicss .ind existence stand meanings ami designs and coinmumc.itions 
whiciioihct menh.oep.isscdon fust.uihumanspcccliitself.and later,hy the 
man.igcincnt id svmlmls these icvcivcdand manipulated mtcrprclationsdecisively 
inlUiciicc MU tuonsvioiisnessas men have orihcircMsicnce. lliey provide the clues to 
wliat men see, to how they respond toil, to how they fcelahoiit it, and to how (hey 
rcsjHirid to these Icclings. .Symbols riKUsev[v;neiice; me.iningsorgaiii/c knowledge, 
guiding the suilacc [K’KC|itions of an instant no less ili.in the aspitalions ofa lifetime. 

I-vcry man, to lie sure, eft utvim nature. siKial cvenis, ami his own self hut he docs not, 
he has never, olvseivcd most of what he takes to Ik* fact, about nature, siKicly, or self, 
t'sery man i/iter/iren what he olv,crvc.s as well as mueli ifiat he has not observed: hut 
hiH terms of itueiprciaiton arc not his own; he has not iKTSonally foimulatcd oreven 
tested them I.vciy m.m talks about olncrvations and interpretations to others- but the 
terms of Ins rffwa are much more likely than not the phrases and images of other jK'opIc 
which he has lakciuncrashisown {'or most of what he calls solid fat l, sound 
interpretation, suitable presentations, every man is tncrcasingly de(K*ndcrit upon the 
observation pv'sts. live interpretation centers, die prcscntatiuii depots, wlneh in 
eontcniporary .scKicly arc cslal’lHhcd by means of what I am going to call the cultural 
apparatus 

CMilts, C‘. W.p* 

'I he cultural apparatus tlirtnigh its tnstitutioiuili/etl priHlucliiUj and distribution of 
knowledge is seen hy Mills as a unique and distinct phcnumcinm. lAtendmg over 
wide ranges of cxiwricrtce, it ‘establishes tlie dominant way ol {xirccivingthc world'. 
As Mills writes: 

This apparatus is composed of all the organisations and milieux in which artistic, 
intellectu-al and scientific work goes on. and of the means hy which such work is made 
available to circles, publics, and mas.ves. In ttie cultural apparatus art. science, and 
learning, entertainment, rnalarkcy, and information are produced and distributed. In 
terms' of it, these products are distributed and consumed, It contains an elaborate set of 
instiiulion.s. of scluKiis and Ibeatens, newspapers and census burcaus.studios, laboratories, 
museums, little rnaga/iiies, radio networks. It contains truly fabulous agencies of exact 
mlonnation and of trivial distraction, exciting objc'cts. lary escapes, strident advice. 

Inside ihi.s apparatus, standing between men and events, the imaftes, meanings, slogan.s 
that define tlie worlds m which men live are organized and compared, inaintiuncd and 
revised, lost and cherished, hidden, debunked, cclelsratcd. Taken as a whole, the cultural 
apparatus is the lens of mankind through which men sec; the medium hy which they 
interpret and report what they see. It is the semi-organt«d source of their very identities 
and of their aspirations. 

(Mills, C, W.)« 
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6.3 It is through the notion of such an apparatus that the politics of culture can be 
understood Not concerned with the politics of different ‘cultural workmen’ (e g 
artists, intellectuals, scientists). Mills emphasizes the political nature of culture. He 
argues that the legitimation of ruling institutions is implicit m and internal to 
cultural products ‘The cultural apparatus as a whole is established and used by 
dominant institutional orders Growing up and working within it, educated by it, 
many cultural workmen today never feel the need to make political choices, simply 
because they are in fact, committed before the age of political consent.’®^ 

6 4 The ways in which culture and authority relate together, the tacit co-operation 
between cultural workmen and the authority of ruling institutions, are achieved 
through three different mechanisms. 

(a) The prestige of culture 

To the powerful, cultural prestige lends weight Ideologies may justify explicitly, 
but It IS prestige that truly celebrates, that transforms more power into spellbinding 
authority The prestige of culture is among the major means by which powers of 
decision are made to seem part of an unchallengeable authority That is why the 
cultural apparatus, no matter how internally free, tends in every nation to become a 
close adjunct of national authority and a leading agency of nationalist propaganda. 

(b) The hierarchy of cultural goods 

To the cultural workman, the prestige borrowed from association with authority 
lends increased importance and ‘dignity’ to his work - and to himself It makes of 
him a national point of reference for the rank-order of cultural work and of cultural 
workmen. What is so loosely called ‘the climate of opinion’ refers to just such points 
of national reference for the producers, the consumers, and the products of cultural 
work; it refers, in brief, to those who are fashion-leaders in matters of cultural and 
political opinion; and who privately, as well as formally, certify others, their work 
their taste. 

(c) The central themes and uses of culture 

National establishments tend to set the relations of culture and politics the 
important tasks, the suitable themes, the major uses of the cultural apparatus. In 
the end, what is ‘established’ are definitions of reality, judgements of value, canons of 
taste and of beauty. 

(Mills, C. W.)'‘ 

6-5 Graham Murdock, in his article ‘The politics of culture’, presents the argument as 
to the relationship between education, culture and the dominant classes more 
explicitly and more clearly. His starting point is a concept of a dominant culture, as 
he explains in the following passage 

The distribution of power tends to follow the distribution of wealth and property, which 
in Britain today is highly concentrated with the top ten per cent of the population owning 
nearly three-quarters of the personal wealth Ownership and control over economic 
resources carries with it a considerable range of potential powers. The power to force up 
the price of land and houses, and the power to close down a factory and throw people 
out of work, provide obvious examples Among the other equally important, but less 
obvious, powers accruing to economically dominant groups is their privileged access to, 
and control over, the major means of communication. Consequently, their particular 
ideas, values and modes of expression tend to receive insistent and pervasive publicity, 
and thus they come to permeate the consciousness of subordinate groups, and to provide 
at least some of the categories and standards through which they organize and evaluate 
their social experience It is in this sense, then, that we can talk about the culture of 
dominant groups as the dominant culture. 

(Murdock, G.)" 

6.6 Underlying this statement is a Marxist definition of the ruling class as the owners 
of the means of economic production. As Holly has pointed out, it is extremely 
difficult to identify exactly who composes the ruling class as they are more often 
than not ‘invisible’.®® Holly suggests that logically an upper class must exist if one 
can identify middle and working classes. He argues that this upper or ‘ruling’ class 
consists of those who control the capitalist economy and are able to ‘buy’ the labour 
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power of the middle and working classes. In Unit 29 where I shall look 
spccilically at the lelationship between the economic, political and managerial elites, 

I shall provide evidence for the existence of this ‘invisible’ ruling class. For the 
moment, however, I shall examine the concept of dominant culture as providing 
the rules and categories which undedie the selection and organization of curriculum 
content. In Muidock’s view the ability of those who own the economic means of 
production to contiol the forms of educationdl and cultural communication is a 
crucial factoi in the reproduction of the class stiuctuie and the relations of power 
in .societ). In the following quotation, he aigucs that the classification of knowledge 
within the curriculum represents a major source of social control. 

The basic content of what is taught in scliools is laid down in the curriculum. Traditionally 
the cuinculum has been underpinned by a hierarchical classification of culture. 

Consequently, only ccriam sorts ofknowlcdge and experience have been defined as 
suitable subjects for thinking and talking about in school, while others have been classified 
as unsuitable and have been excluded from consideration The core of this classification 
prcKCSS involves attaching the term culture exclusively to the ideas and forms of 
expression developed by, or on behalf of, dominant gioups. In this way pupils have been 
given to understand that the finest and must valid forms of knowledge and expression 
arc tho.sc developed by social and intellectual elites. Conversely, the cultural forms 
produced or enjoyed by subordinate groups have been classified as inferior and treated 
as non-negoliablc currencies within the school system. Traditionally, therefore, the 
curntulum has enshrined the assumptions and forms of the dominant culture as the 
yardsticks against which other, contending, cultures have been measured and found 
wanting. 

Consider these two quotations for example. 1 he first one is taken from a recent book on 
hnglish teacliing by the well-known educationalist and critic David Holbrook, and the 
second one is fiom a handbook lbrmu.sic teachers. 

I IkIicvc, It is tunc for conscience to speak a little more powerfully. We can surely do so from 
our world of culture and scnsihiliiy. I.ct us compare the following ‘pop’ song with a genuine 
poem. The song was .sung by Mick Jagger with the usual masturbalory gestures. 

(David Holbrook, Dtftthh in Australia Now, 1973) 

The ‘pop’ disease is so widespread these days that no child seems to escape it ., To show 
disgust at the sounds of those record.s(and they are undeniably disgusting) will achieve little. 
Belter to keep a calm face and insist on your pound of flesh. It is after all a music period 
and not ‘Housewives Choice’ . . . 
tTcrcncc Dwyer, Teaching Musical Appreciation, 1967) 

The blank assertion of automatic and absolute superiority contained in phrases such as 
‘our world of culture and sensibility' and ‘disgusting sounds* epitomize the cultural 
elitism which .still underpins a great deal of current educational thinking and practice. 

Of course it is true that a lot of pop music is produced simply to make money, and that 
much of It is trivial and repetitious. But this i.s not the whole story. Pop musiccan also 
be a means through which people can deepen their awareness of themselves and their 
capacities, and extend their understanding and insight into the cxpci icncc of others. 

In his book This New Season, Chri-s Searle describes how he discovered this when he 
began to read his pupils’ poems. 

A fiftcen-year-old boy takes a hit song, ‘My Name is Jack’, and creates his own poem, 
achieving a deep empathy for one of the social rejects of Spitalfields or Whitechapel... A 
scliool leaver takes a sentimental song like ‘Grandad’, and recreates it as a sympathetic insight 
into the experience of old age . . Commercial pop music had turned to poetry: promoting 
sympathy and mutual understanding, and strengthening both individual and collective 
identities 

(Cliris Searle, This New Season, Calder and Boyars, 1973) 

The poems he reprints in the book bear him out. By refusing point blank to recognize this 
potentiality, David Holbrook and his supporters devalue the creative capacities of 
ordinary people, and dismiss out of hand the possibility that pupils may have something 
to offer teachers in the way of insight and understanding. 

Of course, I have deliberately chosen rather blatant examples of cultural elitism in order 
to highlight my point. Many educationalists and teachers would be more guarded and 
cautious, and would probably prefer to use more scientific sounding language. The basic 
underlying assumptions, however, remain unchanged. It is only possible to have a concept 
like ‘cultural deprivation’ at all. for example, if you first have a firm definition of what 
counts as ‘culture’ and what doesn’t. 
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The notion of ‘culture’ encapsulated in the curriculum and embodied in examination 
certificates plays a Icey role in supporting the existing social order In contrast to the 
traditional elites who could claim that they were born to rule, the new meritocratic elites 
increasingly base their claim to power on the possession of the valued knowledge and 
expertise represented by educational certificates They claim to be the ones ‘in the know’, 
the experts, whose training equips and entitles them to assume positions of management 
and control Conversely, those who have not received this training and obtained the 
relevant certificates are encouraged to regard themselves as ignorant and incompetent 
and therefore only capable of occupying the subordinate positions to which they have 
been consigned 

The school’s definition of what counts as valued knowledge and experience has not gone 
uncontested, however; indeed, it has often been a key focus of conflict between the 
schools and their working class catchment areas From the beginning of the modem 
system most working class people have seen schooling as a convenient way of acquiimg 
knowledge and skills that would increase their bargaining power in the labour market, 
and have resisted the schools’ attempts to impose the standards and expressive forms of 
the dominant culture. As one disgruntled father remarked in 1844 , when a school 
inspector asked him what he wanted school to do for his children ‘We wants a bit of 
reading and writing and summing, but no’at else ’ 

In addition to underpinning the curriculum, the ideas and values of the dominant culture 
permeate the pattern of day-to-day activities and social relations within schools. Schools 
are, in fact, reproductions in miniature of the dominant social order and are governed by 
the same rules and assumptions, competitiveness, regulating activity by the clock, 
working hard and productively, and not arguing with or answering back to those in 
authority. Schools provide a dress rehearsal for adult working life For the successful 
pupils this entails rehearsing the attributes and skills necessary for future career 
advancement - efficiency, loyalty, initiative, and the ability to deal with juniors and 
subordinates. For the remainder, it means rehearsing accommodations to a lifetime of 
following someone else’s orders 

(Murdock, G 

6.7 In his article, ‘Culture and equality in education’, Gabriel Chanan breaks down 
the concept of culture into five different categories. 

(a) Formal culture ‘by which is meant that part in which academic and professional 
institutions specialize’. 

(b) Informal culture ‘meaning relatively spontaneous and non-centralized activities, 
including ordinary conversation’ 

(c) Mass culture ‘such as films, television, pop music, advertising’. 

(d) Avant garde culture ‘arising out of the sense of crisis in the formal culture’. 

(e) Ethnic culture ‘other than that which coincides with the content of previous 
categories’,®® 

Schools, Chanan argues, transmit mainly formal culture in the traditional and 
highly valued curriculum. Access to such formal culture is restricted and controlled 
to the extent that a cultural rift occurs between the different segments of the school 
system. 

The distribution of access to formal culture 

Defenders of traditional schooling give the impression that its function has been to initiate 
all pupils as far as their capabilities allow into the total available body of worthwhile 
knowledge. The weakness of this claim can be seen on five counts Firstly, worthwhile 
knowledge is identified only with formal culture Other areas are not only not mediated 
but are positively devalued Secondly, even of the formal culture certain major areas are 
almost entirely neglected in traditional schoolmg • psychology, philosophy, law, industry, 
politics. Thirdly, the fact that the tradition in each subject area is m a state of crisis, 
i.e is open-ended, open to question and revision in the light of contemporary experience, 
is concealed Fourthly, the fact that there are profound connections between the formal 
and the other areas, that much of the formal was once informal, that much of the informal 
IS an extension or critique of the formal, is not explored. Fifthly, the areas that are dealt 
with are dealt with differently by the different sectors of secondary education. 
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The last point requires elaboration before the others can be analysed Let us leave aside 
for a moment the criticism we may have of the traditional curriculum itself and ask merely 
how equally it has been disseminated to the populace The traditionalists defend 
trLulitiorial schooling as a whole by refeience to the grammar school tradition alone, as if 
all schools ollered what the grammar school offeted. The true story is quite different. 
iToni the vciy beginnings ol mass secondary education in this country, educational 
plannci s based theii activities on a concept of diffcient types of secondary school, catering 
for dillercnt /i /in iif pupil and having difl'eicnt types of cun icula . In public and 
gramiuai .scliools tlie aim, whether clTectively realized or not, was to make the principles 
of the subjects accessible; in sccondaiy moderns (and now the lower streams of 
compreliL'nsivcs) the subjects have been drawn on piecemeal, to create supposedly suitable 
pucka,t;cs for supposedly less able pupils 

1 he piceonception became particularly blatant, peihaps, in the Norwood Report (1943), 
and perhaps one can see how the foi m which universal secondary education would take 
looked relatively unimportant to some of the earlier administrators compared with the 
aim of getting it in any form at all Nevertheless, the rift is there in one way oi another in 
all Norwood'.s piecursois, nor is it challenged in the 1944 Education Act. And it still 
constitutes the mainstream of cilucatinnal thought now, for only half the secondary school 
population arc as yet in comprehensi ves, and even within compiehensives a genuinely 
Unified cun iculum is only now, and with dilhculty, in the process of development. 

The more firmly in.stituted the rift of ‘types’ became, the more necessary the planners felt 
it to insist that the ditTcient types of .sccondai y .school were to be seen as equal in ‘esteem’. 

It was allegedly a populai erroi among parents to think that the child who went to 
grammar .school was a success and the one (or rather live, for every one grammar school 
child) who went to secondary modern school was a failure Yet not only were there 
different curricula, the one clearly designed to give access to higher education and the other 
not, hut there was an assumption.stiU very much opeiativc now, that the secondary-modern 
type of curriculum required a much lower scale of finance. There was also, of course, 
the assumption, later justified by convenient forms of‘science’, that the secondary-modem 
‘type’ of pupil wa.s intellectually inferior 

In short, then, the mass .sccondaiy education system has not only assumed a two-culture 
outlook but has imposed it structurally and materially The Burnham ‘points’ system for 
allocation of resources to dilTcient schools epitomizes this kind of reasoning. The older the 
pupil the higher the number of points, by an incline rising particularly steeply at age 16... 

Perhaps the most important of the stiuctural differences in its effect on the curriculum is 
the dilTercnce in teacher pieparation and status. Teachers with a degree have received a 
more expensive higher education than those with a certificate (based on government 
expenditure on universities and colleges of education respectively), receive a better salary, 
and havea better chance of getting the more coveted posts. Apart from their own direct 
effccl.s, such differences reinforce the psychological climate ofhiei archy already created 
by the differences between schools. Status, power, leward, knowledge and intellect are all 
seen as hierarchically distributed, as if by a law of nature. Yet the fact that man has 
created very definite structuics and ideologies to cnforceand justify hierarchy shows 
preci.scly that it is not a law of nature but a consciously created feature of society. 

But how does all this express itself in the curriculum? If the whole of the inherited culture 
represents our accumulated resources for understanding ourselves and our predicament, 
the education offered by the grammar school tradition, imitating the public schools, 
provides some access to those resources. The education represented by the secondary 
modern tradition selects from those resources to create a specially modelled cultural 
package which it regards as suitable to the life predicament of the ‘non-academic’ majority 
of pupils; and this predicament is judged, of course, by reference to their probable job 
destinies. In such a package it is the ‘safe’ knowledge that is emphasized - the patriotic, 
the unambiguous, the unanalytical 

This is not a conscious strategy on the part of most tcacheis. Teachers, rather, are 
instruments within the strategy, absorbing its rationale as a fact of life within the 
education system rather than encountering it as an ideological proposition. The higher 
education of the certificated teachers has not itself been based on wide access to the formal 
culture. It has been based on a pastoral rather than intellectual tradition, cultivated in 
institutions having usually church origins, and being materially very much second-class 
cousins to universities. 

(Chanan, G.)^* 
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6.8 Thus the selection of knowledge and culture to be taught in the school curriculum 
can be seen to be political choices But more than that, the kind of knowledge given 
high status within the school is, as Chanan argues, ‘an intellectual instrument of 
power’.*® Hidden behind any selection is a stratification of knowledge by means of 
which those who have power are able to impose their definitions and criteria of what 
constitutes ‘valuable’ knowledge within the educational system. Michael F D Young 
suggests that it is through such stratification of knowledge that ‘educational success’ 
and ‘failure’ is defined. High status knowledge within the British educational system, 
he argues, can be characterized by certain ‘organizing principles’. 

These are literacy, or an emphasis on written as opposed to oral presentation, 
individualism (or avoidance of group work or co-operativeness) . which focuses on 
how academic work is assessed and is a characteristic of both the ‘process’ of knowing 
and the way the ‘product’ is presented; abstractness of the knowledge and its structuring 
and compartmentalizing independently of the knowledge of the learner,.. finally and 
linked to the former is what I have called the unrelatedness of academic curricula, which 
refers to the extent to which they are ‘at odds’ with daily life and common experience... 

(Young, M F. D.)“^ 

Two major questions arise, therefore, which Young argues are the central concern 
of the sociology of education. 

(a) . . by what criteria are different areas of, kinds of and approaches to knowledge 
given different social value? 

(b) How can we relate the extent to which knowledge is stratified in different societies, 
and the kinds of criteria on which such stratification may be based, .. to 
characteristics of the social structures? 

(Young, M. F. D 

6.9 To summarize briefly the previous arguments, we can see that social reproduction 
may occur through the school curriculum by means of four separate, though 
interrelated, factors, (a) the selection of culture (Mills), (b) the classification of 
culture (Murdock); (c) the distribution of and access to culture (Chanan); 

(d) the stratification of knowledge (Young). Within each of these factors one may 
find the choice and imposition of values and assumptions which constitute what 
we mean by a ‘dominant culture’, The categories of teacher and pupil, of success 
and failure, of high and low ability are contingent upon the definition of the school 
curriculum and the ordering of knowledge within it. If we were to ignore the social 
nature of the content of the curriculum we would neglect, therefore, one of the major 
means of legitimation of the social order. 
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7 CUi;rURAL HEGEMONY 


7.1 I shall luiw go back to the arguments presented in section 2, for even though I 
have identilicd a ‘dominant culture’ within the school curriculum as well as its 
political natuie, one cannot divorce the culture of the dominant classes from theii 
material cMstence The condition underlying any cultuial rift is a social rift 
lu’tvscen dilk'iciii social classes operating within an economic mode of production. 
At the lc\cl o| supeistiuctuic we can idcntily the imposition of a ruling culture and 
ruling ideology within education; at the level of economic base we find the political 
and economic power of those classes which makes Ihcir control over the 
superstructure elTcclivc. The relationship between what occurs at the level of the 
economic base and what is found at the level of the superstructure is complex and 
highly problematic. 


READING Varieties of models explaining this relationship have been presented, and these are 
outlined in Raymond Williams’ article, ‘Hase and superstructure in Marxist cultural 
theory', winch you should now read I'.Vc/aw/iag and Capitalism, Course Reader, 
Reading 22, pp, 202 10), By rcdelining the concept of base and superstructure using 
the nnlion of a pmvess of economic production and a process of cultural production, 
Williams suggest.s (hat (he two levels can he merged together in a more fruitful way. 
The conditions of economic life, he argues, infiltrate the world of thought to a depth 
not usually covered hy an ‘ideology’. Using Cirain.sci’s concept of hegemony he looks 
for dominant patlcrns of thought and piaciicc which govern what we normally 
refer to as ‘common .sen.sc'.* flic dominant culture becomes not merely ‘isolable 
nic.uimgs and practices of the ruling class or a section of the ruling class which gets 
imposed on others’, but rather: 

It is a whole body of practices and c,speetalion.s; our assignments of energy, our 
ordinary understanding oftiic nature of man and of his world. It is a .set of meanings and 
values which as they are expeiienecd as practices appear as leciproeally confiiming. It thus 
constitutes a sense oficality for most people in the society, a sense of absolute because 
experienced reality Iwyond which it is very didicult for most members of the society to 
move, 111 most areas of their lives. 

(Williams, R.)" 

It is irnpoitunl to notice when you read the paper that Williams cmphasi/.es the 
dynamic and conflictual natuic of cultural hegemony. The process of change is 
inherent vsithiii the sekriive traditions of culture and education where new 
cultural forms arc thrown up, rejected or ‘incorporated’ within the hegemony. The 
distinctions he makc.s between ‘rcsiduiil’ and ‘emergent’ cultural forms, between 
‘oppositional’ and ’alternative’, are based upon the concept of incorpora lion. For it is 
this concept which shows the reaction and respon.se of the dominant culture and 
dominant classes to those who challenge or attempt to reform its fundamental 
principles and practice.s. The conditions for new cultural forms can be either internal 
to culture in terms of its growth and dynamic, or external to it, in the changing 
c!a.s.s .structure of .society. 


7.2 You have already seen the use of the term ‘hegemony’ in Unit 4 where it is applied 
to legitimating practices, and in Unit 17 you will see how it may be applied to the 
pattern.s of thinking within the curriculum reform movement. What I shall look 
at in this .section is how the curriculum incorporates residual and emergent cultural 
forms, 1 .shall take a few case studies as examples of the dynamics of the dominant 
culture within schooling. These case studies can be seen as complementary to those 
discussed in .section 4 of Units 14-15. The perspective taken here is slightly 
different in that I am more concerned to identify the patterns of change in the 
legitimation of different school subjects and their value as educational instruments, 
rather than the underlying ideology in the texts used for teaching each .subject. 

♦The work of Antonio Granisci will be dealt with in greater depth in Unit 19. 
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The residual classical curriculuin 


7.3 If we look at the classical curriculum as an example of a residual cultural form, 
we may see through its history in the public and grammar schools the changing 
rationale for its continuance in the curriculum The traditional split between the 
high-status academic curriculum and a practical non-academic curriculum was 
founded upon the teaching of classics. It is only relatively recently that Latin, in 
particular, has abdicated its position in the school as a major subject in the school 
syllabus. As the demands for new forms of education developed, so new responses 
were required to maintain classics as a compulsory component of education 
Campbell in his article, ‘Latin and the elite tradition in education’,"^ points out that 
the cult of the classics reached its peak in the last century with over two-thirds of 
the curriculum devoted to the language and literature of Greece and Rome in 
public schools, and slightly less in grammar schools. When entrance examinations 
were instituted at Oxford and Cambridge and for the civil service, the classical 
subjects were to take pride of place. As A, N. Whitehead wrote 

In the past classics reigned supreme throughout the whole sphere of higher education 

There were no rivals; and accordingly all students were steeped in the classics throughout 

their school life, and its domination at the universities was only challenged by the 

narrow discipline of mathematics 

(Whitehead, A. N.)“» 

7.4 In each period the predominance of these subjects was rationalized and utilized on 
completely different grounds Both as a vocational and a cultural resource Latin, 
in particular, had a variety of functions. Consider the following 

[a] . . for most good Christians the classics stood for something more than language 
and literature; they represented tradition and authority For priests and ministers it 
is also possible that they involved the necessary esoteric ‘mystery’ which helped to 
make them awe-inspiring m the eyes of their congregations. Vocationally, they were 
thus important for entry to at least one major profession. 

[b] . . as Imperialism gained ground in certain European countries there was a definite 
movement away from art and aesthetics towards social and moral implications in the 
classical texts.. The Platonic idea of leadership was more clearly formulated, and 
less said about Greek democracy; there was a great deal of stress on the civilizing 
mission of certain nations; and words like ‘power’, ‘hierarchy’ and ‘order’ were more 
thoroughly scrutinized. Texts which would illustrate the themes of work, sacrifice 
and duty for the greater order of the state were sought and commented upon, 
particularly in the Public schools. The British upper classes were convinced . . that a 
thorough grounding in the classics was the best training for a country’s administrators, 
statesmen and military leaders 

[c] We must go to Rome for our lessons, . To govern peoples who differ in race, 
language, temper and civilization, to raise and distribute armies for their defence or 
subjection; to meetexpenses civil and military; to allow generals and governors 
sufficient independence without losing control at the centre, to know and supply 

the needs of provinces two thousand miles from the seat of government... Latin then 
stands in our education partly on linguistic grounds, partly on the heroic characters 
in Its history, or the interest of its political and imperial problems, and on the 
capacities of its peoples for government. 

[d] We are, at heart, staunch believers in the value of Latin, and we would be reluctant 
to advocate either a late start or a lowering of standards in our forms unless we are 
convinced that the increased time devoted to other subjects gives a boy the same 
disciplinary mental training and sense of achievement - both underrated values in 
modem education - which our traditional classical training has succeeded in giving 
him in the past. 

(Campbell, F.)®* 
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'Latin «v fl xt'lwnl suhiL'ct »'rw .wuihh’ hath for indiwlual acailcmw trainint; oiul 
preparation far the elilt' imifeisirms.' 


7.5 The study (if ttie iincient civilizations of Greece ami Rome was to [serpetuate the 
distinctiveness of the upper classes, distinguishing grammar and public school 
children from then social ‘mferiors’ Althougli the rationale lor the picdommance of 
l.atin and Greek was often given in terms of their educational value, the importance 
of such a residual culture was to reinfoicc the class nature of education As one 
campaigner against Gicck as an entry rct|uircmcnt of Cambridge University wrote: 

‘at bottom this is a social question... having learnt... or pretended to kvirn Greek 
has become a class dislinclion which is not to k oblilcralcir.''’ Latin as a school 
suhicct was suitable for both individual academic training and preparation for the 
elite professions, (Tassiciil culture conferred 'moral udviuitngc by providing select 
access to past wisdoins'.** Moreover, it provided the nictins by winch those !i.spiting 
to the upper classes could achieve the ideal of ‘the gentleman, his etlios and hi.s 
occupation 

Through education the gentry retained prime access to high positions in government... 

Not only did tlieclassic.'!! curriculum -tailoied to civilsorviceesaminations ■ fiivourlhc 
cultural background of the landed family, but the whole education system actually made 
gentlemen by the same indoctrination that made rulers. Students from non-gento' origins 
were slamiied with the gentry's traditional outlook. It was, as one linglish lii.storian 
described it, the manufacture of'synthetic gentility'. 

(Wilkinson, R,)” 

7,6 With the introduction of new examination.s for entry into the universities and ^ 
professions, new comptilsory subjects were instituted such as matlis, English, history, 
and languagtss The grammar school curriculum was forced to broaden and a new 
balance was created among the subjects. English gradually emerged as the major ^ 
focus of the curriculum, carrying with it new ideologies of meritocracy and equality. 
While the classics had restricted mobility and set up barriers to entry into the 
elite occupations, English, it was argued, could be learned by all and contained 
within it a new definition of citizenship and the 'cultivated man. 
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The emergence of English 

7.7 The history of English teaching shows the gradual emergence of the subject as a 
respectable and central feature of a liberal education. Although many of the 
educational reformers who urged the establishment of English in the school 
curriculum threatened and opposed traditional values which had raised the classics to 
their high position, the movement was essentially aimed at providing the curriculum 
With a new centre In Raymond Williams’ terms, therefore, though the movement in 
favour of English appeared ‘oppositional’, it was only an alternative cultural form. 
The extent to which English became incorporated into the traditional values of the 
classical curriculum may be seen in the stress given to its moral overtones and 
‘magical qualities’ by its supporters. The language of justification had remarkable 
similarities to the language used m support of Latin 

Victorian educators who were concerned about the lack of culture in the elementary school 
transferred their belief in the character building powers of the classical curriculum to 
English literature. Matthew Arnold[*l, claiming that good poetry tends ‘to form the soul 
and character’, called literature ‘the greatest power in education’. The Newbolt 
Committee (1921)[t], set up after the First World War out of anxiety that too little 
literature was being taught in our schools, said that ‘literature is not just a subject for 
academic study, but one of the chief temples of the human spirit, in which all should 
worship’ In 1921, hopes were high that English, well taught, would provide a ‘unifying 
bond’ between our divided social classes ‘A realization’, the committee insisted rather 
vaguely ‘of what might be accomplished through literature .. would transform the face 
of our schools’ Thus it seems that even the ‘traditionalists’ had their hearts in the right 
place In their conviction that literature should affect children in a profounder way than 
other cognitive disciplines in the school curriculum. In Culture and Society 1780-1950, 
Raymond Williams[t] discusses in rigorous detail the persistent tendency of writers, 
critics and teachers to give their support to literature for all pupils, to protect them against 
the threatening ‘forces’ of modern industrial society. Philanthropic liberals who longed, 
either for the civilizations of Greece and Rome or for England’s lost agricultural past, 
looked to the experience of great vernacular literature to counteract the brutalizing 
effects of the cheap press and cinema. As the status of the Classics and the power of 
religion declined, anxieties about the inadequacy of science to provide a liberal education 
turned more and more thoughts to the role of English studies m all our schools. Thus, 
well before F. R, Leavis conferred academic respectability upon English at universities 
and grammar schools, the high moral tone had long been taken. Many were ready for 
him to tell them in the thirties that literature would ‘save us’ from the threatening forces 
in modern society. Today, Leavis’ supporters like David Holbrook and Peter Abbs argue 
that good English teaching can counteract exploitative commercial culture From 
Matthew Arnold to David Holbrook, all the prescriptive wilting testifies to the power of 
this ideology of English in schools, insisting as it does upon the desperate need for 
specially gifted men to inspire a love of literature in children. Traditionalists and 
progressives alike call for outstanding expressive qualities in their teachers of English. 
Henry Morley, London University’s energetic professor of literature, set the pattern 
when he said that he was looking for ‘integrity, opposition to falsehood, quick 
apprehension, faith in children’s goodness, high culture and attainment’. The Newbolt 
Committee (1921), repeatedly strikmg religious notes in their recommendations, called 
for ‘apostles’ and ‘missionaries’, with ‘magic’ of personality. Leavis, wanting dedicated 
men and women to join a crusade against the debasing forces in our environment, 
demanded ‘warriors’, teachers who would fight. For more than thirty years, a sense of 
impending catastrophe and fierce anti-industrialism have characterized the teachers of 
English who were taught and influenced by Leavis at Cambridge He believed, and they 
believe stiff, that good teaching of literature m schools has the power to refine individual 
sensibilities and to improve the quality of life in wider society. Fred Inglis,[§] a 
Leavisite of the seventies, asks for teachers’ ‘militancy against all that is hateful in 
contemporaneity’, for a ‘brave access of energy to build upon those things which are 
worth the holding’ 

(Mathieson, M 

*AmoId, Matthew (1880) Reports on elementary schools, 1852-1882, London, HMSO. 
tBoard of Education (1921) Report of the Departmental Committee on the Teaching of English in 
England, London, HMSO, (Newbolt Report) 

tWilliams, Raymond (1961) Culture and Society 1780-1950, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd 
§Inglis, F. (1969) The Englishness of English Teaching, London, Longman Group Ltd 
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7 .S Altlunigh tlie rofnimui s were seen wi their day as progicssives, tlic parliciilar use tt> 
whiL’li I iiglish ssiss tn he pat stiesseti tile fundamental eontinuily t>f past cultuies, 
the ilanpers of the present coninieici.il culture, and the civili/ing aspects inherent in 
{•nglish texts It IS not sirpusing, tlieiefore, that today those prugressivcs .ue noss 
called traditiotiiilists and are attacked in imich the same svay as I alin suppoilers 
were m tlie l.isl century. Where I utin had represented the culture of the upper classes. 
reinfon.ing their prestige, so the 'high eultuic" aspects of Fnglisli litetatuic tod.tv arc 
attacked as |H'rpetu,uing the adsantages of the middle classes, rnglish has become 
incorporated into the dotnuMiit culture. It has. as its critics argue, adopted the 
approach, techimiues and .issumptions of an essentially niidtlle-elass culture I hc 
language, selection and inteiprelatmn iiCset texts reinforce (he distiiictiveness of 
dilTerent ckiss cultures, and thus define their isctccived 'saliie' or 'worth'. In new, 
seemingly oppositional forms of Knglisli teaching, the ctnpliasis is to make the subject 
relevant to the everyday experience and language of the working classes. However, 
as Margaret Mallneson points out, these new piogressivcs and the New I eft reveal 
in their assunipiions much the same ideology as iliat held by those xv honi they ail.ick, 

W’hai IS of the grcalest interest for students of the i,uincutum is the r.ulicals' faith in the 
power of l-nglisli le.ichiiig, ,is they detine it, to produce |■H;tson,d and sikwI iHineliis 
'I hey arc msislmg upon shifts of emphasis Irorn file r.ilurc anil 'sluiul.irds'of literacy, to 
rclcvuni topics and themes, and unstiuclurcd discussion, because they Iselieveth.U 
changes 111 I nglish teacliKiB can ctuinge the individual niu! sivciety. By ditrusing power 
through discussion, bj hringingworkingclass pupils' culture into the classroom, the 
radicals ate convinced that they will promote greater stKial justice. It is .i conviction 
wliicli makes them heirs to the stnirig tradition of iiitiral purpose which d»Hfaclcri.tcvaU 
the prescriptive writing about I-'iighsh teaching since its origins in tlic ninctccnth-centuf y 
curriculum debate. 

(Maihicson, 


The inconwradon of .social studies 

7.9 I'inally I shall look bndly at the case of social studies as a school subject Many of 
those involved in the movement to establish social studies within the school 
curriculum Ix'hcved in the subject's radical jxotcntial, and the critical awareness 
towards social hclicts anti practices it could engender in the child, Ag,iin, new 
deliniltoris of citi/cnship and paiticipalion were the Imnulation ol the movement 
tocMabiish the subject as a worthwhile and v.ihiablc are.i of education The -liidy 
of .society w inild, it w.is believed, contribute to social progress and social change 

In the HMDs and t‘)5Us the siKial studies movcnieni, accopling to Whitty, 

,.. opposed the prevailing dinsmor the l-nghslieducaliuiiwl syxicni aiidptopovcd 
aUernulives which would open the way for a more ’Iwahhy' vocieiy Hw afgunwni vvjs 
that siKial studies should fonii a backcloih to more sivccuilivt sludics and allow every 
child to TmI hiiiwlf to be dovdy associated with tlie jsist and present struggles and 
achievements of mankind, and to have a pcr,sonal contribution to make tow ards future 
progress’.* 

(Whitty. Cl 

7.10 However, because the movement was trapped within the framework and traditnm- 
alism of the British school system, its fate was predetermined. .Supported mainly by 
.secondary modern schools, it became ntit a highly-valued academic subject but m 
activity m ‘life adjustment'. The radical potential ol the early movement was lost by 
adJiLstmcnt to the existing school divisions. In the I9Wb, however, a new- sjk'isiI 
studies movement grew up which was to result in the subject becoming a new 
.specialism, particularly at ‘O' and ‘A* level. Rather than engenderifig tt crriitvil 
awareness of the scKial environment, the subject matter was to present either an 
‘uncritical acceptance or uncritical rejection of the gospel according to Sockdo|ty*,” 


♦Hemming. J. (1949) The Teaching 0 /Soefat Studies in Secondary Schoah^ lyomlofl, l.ungflWtv 
Group Ltd. 
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‘New definitions of citimship and participation were the foundation of the movement to 
establish social studies as a worthwhile and valuable area of education ’ 


The prevailing conception of society was to be learnt as a body of facts by the 
students, withTittle of the emphasis upon the ‘relevance’ to everyday life that its 
supporters had originally intended As Whitty argues, the new courses encouraged 
‘sociology adjustment’ the new equivalent to the ‘life adjustment’ of earlier 
approaches He thus concludes' 

There is a sense, then, in which the New Social Studies can be seen as a means of social 
control as effective as that of earlier courses in social studies. The failui e of the rtiovement 
to challenge existing social relations of school knowledge has meant that, as much as other 
subjects, social studies has become somethmg which is done to pupils rather than 
something which they do It has come to be perceived as just more ‘normal school', 
much the same as other subjects and not noticeably more relevant to the world outside 
the classroom Social studies has very quickly become part of a prevailmg culture of 
schooling in which pupils feel alienated from their activities and their products. 

(Whitty, G.)« 

7.11 Therefore, despite its apparent opposition to the existing subject matter and structure 
of schooling, social studies in our curriculum has retained little of its radical 
potential. The constraints of the division of knowledge into specialist .subjects, the 
requirements of examination assessment and formal learning have moulded the 
subject area into a traditional school discipline. These constraints will be examined 
in the context of the curriculum reform movement as a whole in Unit 17, The 
ideologies of particular school subjects, the legitimating practices and adaptations 
to a cultural hegemony reveal the depth of penetration of the dominant culture I 
would argue that the establishment of a truly ‘oppositional’ curriculum is contingent 
upon a restructuring of the school system and a reformulation of its assumptions and 
practices. 
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8 CONC’I.USION 


K.i In tills unit \vc have used two tlieoretical perspectives, that of Althusser, and, 
thiouuh Raynmnd Williams’ work, Grainsci’s concept of hegemony which will 
lx; discussed III more detail in Unit 1'). These two perspectives will be developed 
when I disuiss strategies for ediicaiioiial change and look again at the lelationslup 
IxJtwccii the economic base and the suporstructural institutions. The purpose of 
introducing these concepts here is to give a theoretical backcloth to the examina¬ 
tion I if eduuitional knowledge and its distiibution. I have identified the structural 
features of the school system and of the content of the cuiriculiim, The 
patterns of educational thought in this country may be seen as examples of 
hegenumy, while the battles ftniglu over the particular form of educational provision 
and the p.irlicular subjects to be included within the curriculum reflect the diversity 
of ideologies which arise m dill'ercnt historical periods. The historical tiadition and 
structuial constraints upon thecuniculum which we have examined have imposed 
a continuity upon educational planning and reform and also have had a deter¬ 
mining elfect on the .shaise of oui educational system. The two aspects of social 
control and social reproduction have fundamentally conditioned educational 
expansion and base pcnctialed the choice of knowledge selected for dilferent 
categories of pupils; they have also constrained the subject matter and manner of 
teaching of the curriculum. In Unit IK I .shall look at the .school as a sy.stcm of 
transmission and of social control, by studying the organi/alion of knowledge as 
well as the structural features uf teaching and evaluation. The aim is to build up a 
picture of what kinds of knowledge, both formal and informal, are produced and 
reproduced within the school system, so that we may then move on to a di.scussion 
of educational strutegics for social change with particular reference to the curriculum. 
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APPENDIX 

EDUCATION AND BRITISH SOCIETY^' 

by Raymond Williams 


In the seventy years between 1751 and 1821, the population of the British mainland doubled, 
from seven to fourteen millions, and by 1871, at twenty-six millions, it had nearly doubled 
again In addition to this remarkable expansion, the proportion of the population living in 
towns, including the new industrial towns, and also the proportion of children in the 
population as a whole, again remarkably increased. These changes would have been enough 
to disorganize a much better system of education than the eighteenth century actually had, 
and the first half of the nineteenth century is full of reports showing the utter inadequacy, 
in part revealed, in part created, by the social and economic transformation The desire to 
reorganize education, on a fuller basis than hitherto, was the motive of many of these reports, 
but at the same time the forces opposed to any general reform were very strong. In 1816, 
of 12,000 parishes examined, 3,500 had no school, 3,000 had endowed schools of varying 
quality, and 5,500 had unendowed schools, of a quality even more variable But to do 
anything about this the reformers had to get past the representative opinion of a Justice of 
of the Peace in 1807. 

It is doubtless desirable that the poor should be generally instructed in readme, if it were only 
for the best of purposes - that they may read the Scriptures. As to writing and arithmetic, it may 
be apprehended that such a degree of knowledge would produce in them a disrelish for the 
laborious occupations of life 

It is true that at no previous period had the poor, as a whole, been educated, although in 
exceptional parishes the attempt was made. But there had been provision, again and again, 
for the exceptional poor boy to get to the university. Under the new dispensation, education 
was organized on a more rigid class basis. 

To every class we have a school assign’d 
Rules for all ranks and food for every mind 

(Crabbe) 

Only the last clause was untrue. 

But the process of change from a system of social orders, based on localities, to a national 
system of social classes - a change extending from the fifteenth to the late eighteenth 
centuries - was now virtually complete, and its result was a new kind of class-determined 
education. Higher education became a virtual monopoly, excluding the new working class, 
and the idea of universal education, except within the narrow limits of ‘moral rescue’, was 
widely opposed as a matter of principle 

The first new educational institutions of the Industrial Revolution were the industrial schools, 
providing manual training and elementary instruction, and, much more important, the 
Sunday schools, available to adults as well as children, and, while varying in methods, 
mainly organized on the principle noted ■ that for moral reasons the poor must learn to read 
the Bible, but that writing and arithmetic, to say nothing of more dangerous subjects, were 
less necessary or even harmful In the new kinds of day school, under the i ival systems of 
Lancaster and Bell, teaching was similarly based on the Bible, but by a new method - what 
Bell called ‘the steam engine of the moral world’ - which by the use of monitors and 
standard repetitive exercises allowed one master to teach many hundreds of children 
simultaneously in one room It has been estimated that with the development of Sunday 
schools and the new day schools, and with the surviving parish and adventure schools, some 
875,000 children, out of a possible 1,500,000, attended a school of some kind for some period 
in 1816, and that m 1835 the figure was 1,450,000 out of 1,750,000 To assess these figures 
adequately, we must remember that the same inquiries showed an average duration of school 
attendance, in 1835, of one year From the eighteenth century some assistance to schools 
from the rates had been empowered in a few places, and from the 1830s there was a 
beginning of national assistance in school building By 1851, the average duration of school 
attendance had been raised to two years, and by 1861 an estimated 2,500,000 children out of 
a possible 2,750,000 may have been m some form of school attendance, though still of very 
mixed quality and with the majority leaving before they were eleven. The curriculum was 
broadening a little, usually now including writing and arithmetic, and in some schools other 
general subjects. The Revised Code of 1862 instituted a system of payment by results in 
relation to definite standards in reading, writing, and arithmetic (reading a short paragraph 
in a newspaper, writing similar matter from dictation; working sums in practice and 
fractions). Increasing public aid to the schools was thus tied to the old criterion of a 
minimum standard. In 1870, school boards were established, to complete the network of 
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schdols iiiul biiiig lliem iimliira cleaiei kind of supei vision, and in 1876 and 1880 this 
cstcnsKin was t-onlirmed hy inukinp universal elementary schooling compulsory In 1893, 
the leaving age was i aised to 11, in 1899 to 12, and in 1900 to a pei missive 14. Thus by the 
end of the century a national system (tf elementaly schooling, still largely confined to the 
piimsiun of a nunitnuni standaul. had Isccn set going. 

Meanwhile, the old graniinai schools had been widely developed, as the institutions of a 
laigety sepaiale class, served mainly, at the pumaiy st.ige, by an cslended network of 
preparatory schools Atlciulanc'es at the old schools, patiicul,u ly at the Icatling nine, had 
l>egun to revise in the [senod 1791) -183(1, and in their diilcient way.s Hullerat .Slirewsbury, 

I Him 1798. and Arnold at Rnghy, Irom 1824, had liegun to change then character Arnold's 
influence was not mainly on the etirnculum, hut on the le-cstabhsliment of social purpo.sc, 
tlic education of C hi isiian gentlemen Ihitlcr’s influence is perhaps even more significant, for 
his emphasis on cxanunaiion-pjssing marks the beginning of a major tiend By the 1830s, 
the examination system between these schools and the univeisities was lirrnly established, 
and this, while raising educational .standaids within the institutions, had the cflect of 
reinCoicing tlie now marked limitation of the umvei,sities to etUianls from a narrow .social 
class. In ihecuiriculiim, classics wcie 'business’ and oihei subjects were extras, but the 
esiahlishnient ol‘ the ( i\ il Service (■oiumission and the Board of Military lulucatum, from 
mid-century, had the ciTcct urpiomotmg nuitliemaiics and modern languages, and of 
lurther otgani/ingthe schools in lei ms of examinations. In the 184()s. there were altogether 
some 7(X1 grammar schools, and mure than 2,000 non-classicul endowed schools, but an 
nuiuirv showeil in 1868 that in iwo-thiids of the towns of [•ngiand ilierc were no secondary 
schools of any kind, and m the remaining thud theie weio marked ililfercnccs of t)ualiiy. 

In the late IKWH, thinugh tsv o commissions and Ihc Public Schools Act of 1868. the 
rcoigani/aiton of secondary educ.iliim. still on a nairow class basis, was eonceived .ind in 
part carried through. The .Act of 1868 biokc many i>f iheold foundation statutes, and 
instituted new governing bodies I-'rom this date, the new curriculum telassics, malhemaitcs, 
one model n language, two ii,itut a I sciences, history, geograpity, drawing, and music I and the 
conlirmattnn nCaseparatecl.tssof'puhlicschools’.weie established The Headmasters' 
fonfercnce, embrac mg the many new nineteenth-century .schools of this ly i>c. and some of 
llicold found.tiKuis, was iKguii in 1869 The Taunton Commission o( 1867 envisaged three 
grades of second ary school; those foi the up|veraiul upper-middle classes, keeping their 
boj.still 18 and giving a 'lilteral education'm prcpauiiion tor the universities and the old 
professions; those for the middle classes, keeping their boys till 16 and preparing them for 
the Army, the newer professions, and many dcpai tmcnis of the C'ivil Service; and tlui.se for 
the lower middle classes, keeping tlieir h<»ys until 14, and lilting tliem for living as '.small 
tenant farmers, small tradesmen, and supei lor artisans’. Where possible, minoritiessltould 
lie enabled to pass to a higher grade, and in p.ii liculai there nuglit l>e a connexion iKtwccn 
third-grade secondary .schools and tlieelcmcntaiy .sehools. enahlingsornc sons oflahourers 
to go on to secondary education. .Sccondaiy educ.ition, in these Ihiec grades, should be made 
available to 11) child icn fui every l.fXX) of the population, aiul of iliesu H would tu: m the third 
grade. In practice this would mean a national total of (sl.iXKl children m tlie lirst and 
second grades and 2.'^6,(XX) in the thii d gi.ide, out of some 4,tKH).(XX) children. 'It is obvious’, 
the C’uiumission commented, in relation to its iiip.irtue grading,'that these distinctions 
correspond roughly, hut hy no means exactly, to the gradations nf society*. 

In practice, while secondary ediiiation was not yet a public icsponsihility, the effect of this 
suggested oigamration was uneven. I'loin the l85tK, asy.sicm of University Local 
I-xaminations. first called “Middlc-C lass Lxaminatiuns’, had enabled endowed and 
proprietary schools of the fust and second grades to aim :it some recogni/ed national standard 
of .secondary education, and the e.xiension of the examination sv.stem by oflicial and 
professional bodies had the same rationalizing effect. The campaign for the secondary 
education of girls was beginning to show results, and then in 1889 Wales took the lead, with 
an Intermediate Education Act which succeeded in establishing an organized secondary 
system linking the board and voluntary elementary schools with the universities, and 
providing for both boys and girls. In i‘K)2 the creatkm of Local Education Authorities, with 
responsibility for the full educational needs of their areas, laid the Isasis for a national .system 
of .secondary education. The third-grade school had been overtaken by the raising of the 
elementary school-leaving age, and it wa.s to the creation of first- and second-grade .secondary 
schools that the new uuihuritics, with varying energy, applied themselves. The Board of 
Education had come into existence in 1899, and in 1904 it defined a four-year secondary 
course, leading to a certificate, in English language and literature, geography, history, a 
language other than English, mathematics, science, drawing, manual work, physical training, 
and household crafts for girls. If we look backfroin this to the eighteenth-century curriculum 
of the Dissenting Academies, we shall see where the main line of the tradition lies. 
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Meanwhile, in the course of the century, university education had been radically changed. 

The institution of public examinations, in Cambridge from the eighteenth century, in Oxford 
from the early years of the nineteenth, had an important effect on teaching, which did not 
pass without protest that the examination system was making education mechanical. At the 
same time, the religious exclusiveness of the two ancient universities, and the effective 
restriction of their curriculum to classics and mathematics, led to the foundation of 
London University (1828-36), while the new University of Durham (1832), though 
governed by the Church, had a notably broader curriculum. Reforming movements at 
Oxford and Cambridge led to substantial statutory changes in the 1850s, with the dual aim 
of broadening the range of subjects offered, and ensuring a social representation wider than 
that of ‘prospective parsons, prospective lawyers, [and] young men of rank and fortune’. 
Further legislative changes m the 1870s and 1880s, and the reorganization and extension of 
faculties, led to the achievement of modern university status Meanwhile, university colleges 
were springing up, and the foundations of Manchester, Nottingham, Reading, Southampton, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham, together with the three Welsh colleges, were 
being laid 

The nineteenth-century achievement is evidently a major reorganization of elementary, 
secondary, and university education, along lines which in general we still follow. Both in 
kinds of institution, and in the matter and manner of education, it shows the reorganization 
of learning by a radically changed society, in which the growth of industry and of democracy 
were the leading elements, and in terms of change both in the dominant social character and 
in types of adult work. At no time in England have the effects of these influences on the very 
concept of education been clearer, but, precisely because this was so, a fundamental argument 
about the purposes of education was the century’s most interesting contribution Two strands 
of this argument can be sepaiated ■ the idea of education for all, and the definition of a liberal 
education. The former, as we have seen, was fiercely argued, and the history of the century 
represents the victory of those who, in the early decades, had been a minority. Two major 
factors can be distinguished the rise of an organized working class, which demanded 
education, and the needs of an expanding and changing economy In practice, these were 
closely interwoven, in the long debate, and the victory of the reformers rested on three 
elements: a genuine response to the growth of democracy, as in men like Mill, Carlyle, 

Ruskin, and Arnold; protective response, the new version of ‘moral rescue’, very evident in 
the arguments for the 1870 Education Act in relation to the franchise extensions of 1867 - ‘our 
future masters . should at least learn their letters’; and the practical response, perhaps 
decisive, which led Forster m 1870 to use as his principal argument ‘upon the speedy 
provision of elementary education depends our industrial prosperity’. In the growth of 
secondary education this economic argument was even more central. 

The democratic and the industrial arguments are both sound, but the great peisuasiveness of 
the latter led to the definition of education in terms of future adult work, with the parallel 
clause of teaching the required social character - habits of regularity, ‘self-discipline’, 
obedience, and trained effort, Such a definition was challenged from two sides, by those witli 
wider sympathies with the general growth of democracy, and by those V'lth an older 
conception of liberal education, in relation to man’s health as a spiritual being. This 
interesting alliance is broadly that which I traced as a tradition m Culture and Society, and 
the educational argument was always near the centre of this continuing tradition. On the 
one hand it was argued, by men with widely differing attitudes to the rise of democracy and 
of working-class organization, that men had a natural human right to be educated, and that 
any good society depended on governments accepting this principle as their duty. On the 
other hand, often by men deeply opposed to democracy, it was argued that man’s spiritual 
health depended on a kind of education which was more than a training for some specialized 
work, a kind variously described as ‘liberal’, ‘humane’, or ‘cultural’. The great complexity of 
the general argument, which is still unfinished, can be seen fiom the fact that the public 
educators, as we may call the first group, were frequently in alliance with the powerful group 
which promoted education in terms of training and disciplining the poor, as workers and 
citizens, while the defenders of ‘liberal education’ were commonly against both. against the 
former because liberal education would be vulgarized by extension to the ‘masses’; against 
the latter because liberal education would be destroyed by being turned into a system of 
specialized and technical training. Yet the public educators inevitably drew on the arguments 
of the defenders of the old ‘liberal’ education, as a way of preventing universal education 
being narrowed to a system of pre-industrial instruction. These three groups — the public 
educators, the industrial trainers, and the old humanists — are still to be distinguished in our 
own time, and we shall see, later, their influence in twentieth-century developments. 

In general, the curriculum which the nineteenth century evolved can be seen as a compromise 
between all three groups, but with the industrial trainers predominant. The significant case is 
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the long controversy over science ;tiul technical education. If we look at the range of 
scientific discovery Ivetwecn the seventeenth and the end of the nineteenth centuries, it is 
clear that its imivor lance lies only in part in its transformation of the techniques of production 
and coniniunicaiion; indeed lies equally in its transfonnalion of man’s view of hini.self and 
of his world, y cl the decisive educational intciprctation of this new knowledge was not in 
terms of its essential contrihuiinn to lilieial studies, but m terms of tcclinical training for a 
particular class of men. I he old humanists nuiddlcd the issue by claiming a fundamental 
disiiticimn lieivvcen their tiaditumal learning and that of the new disciplines, and it was from 
this kind of thinking (hat (here dcvcto[K‘d (he absurd defensive rcaclion that all teal learning 
was uiulcilakcn without thouglit of ptaclical advantage. In fact, as the educational history 
shows, the classical linguistic disciplines vscrc piimarily vocational, but these particular 
vocations hud acquired a .separaie traditional dignity, which was refused to vocations now of 
equal human relevance Tlui.s, instead of the new learning bro.idening a general curriculum. 

It was neglected, and m the end relucianlly admitted on the grounds that it was of a purely 
technical kind. The pressure of the indusii lal trainers eventually prevailed, though not with 
any general adequacy until the Technical lasiniclion Act of 1889, and even here, .significantly, 

It was 'inslruclion' rather than ‘education’. This history was damaging both to general 
education and to the new Kinds of vocational training, and yet it was only an exceptional 
man, such as Huxley, who could sec this at the tmic and consequently argue in the only 
adequate way: that science must fvecumca part of general education and of liberal culture, 
and that, as a further provision, llierc must lx: an adequate system of-specific professional 
training, in all kinds of scieniific and technical work, on the .same principle as the further 
profcssonal training of doctois, lawyers, teachers, artists, and clergy. We can take only a 
limilcrl sativfacliun in the knowledge th.it (he industrial traincr.s won, inert and stupid as the 
old humanists were ami h.ivc continued to he, Huxley was a public educator, in the full 
sense, and it was only in (Ins tradition that the problem might have been solved. 

The shadow of class tlimking tics over this as over so much other ninctccnih-ccnlury 
educational thinking. The continued relegation ofiradcand industry to Inwcr.social classes, 
and the desire of successful iiuhistri.ilists that their sons should move into the now largely 
irrelevant class of gcntiy. wcie alike extremely damaging to liiiglishcducMiion and linghsh 
life. Ah at the Reformation, a i>criod ofinajnr reconstruction of institutions was undertaken 
largely without reference to the best learning of the age, and wiiliout any successrul 
rcdclinition of the purposes of education and of tlic conleni of a contcmpoiary lilKral 
culture. The beginnings of technical instruction in the Mcchanic.s' In.stitutc.s might have 
developed into a .successful redclinition, hut again it w.is the training of a s{>ceilic class, 
whereas in fact the new sciences were radical elements tn the society as u whole: a .stKiety 
winch had changed its economy, which under pressure was changing its instiluiion.s. but 
which, at the centres of power, was icfusing to change its ways of thinking. And then to the 
new workingclass, the offered isolation of .science and technical instruction was largely 
unacccplahle. for it was precisely m the interaction between techniques and their general 
living that this class was corning to its new consciousness. Politics, in the wide sense of 
discussing the quality and diicction of their living, vvas excluded from these Insiitutcs, 
as it w.is to remain largely excluded from the wliolc of mnelcenih-ccniury education. It was 
only very slow ly, and then only in the sphere of adult education, that the working class, 
drawing indeed on very' old intellectual tradiiions and on imporiant dissenting cicmcitts in 
the 1-nglish educational iraditioii, made its contribution to the modern educational dcbtilc 
This contribution the studerus’ clioicc of .subject, the relalion of disciplines to actual 
contemporary living, and the parity of general discussion with e.xpert instruction - remains 
important, but made little headway m the general educational organi/ation. Like the 
individual public educators, their time was not yet. 

In the twentieth century, the framework inherited from the nineteenth century Iws lieen 
greatly expanded and improved f-lemcnlary education has licen redefined as primary 
education, ending at ekven, and from ihisdctinilitm. since 1944, il ha.s Ixien possible to 
provide secondary education fur all A greatly expanded system of combined first-grade 
and second-grade secondary schools has been brought into be mg. and arrangements for a 
.siib.sianiial minority to pass from pninaiy schools into this system, and for a much smaller 
minority to pas.s on to higher education, have been it not completely at least eirectively 
established. A large nurnbei of third-grade secondary scfuxih, with limited connexions to 
the minority system, are in process of creation, and vary considerably in quality. In primary- 
education, a notable expansion of the curriculum is perhaps the century’s major achievement; 
il is mainly here that the influence of the public educators has been eflectivc. The umversities, 
if unevenly and at times without clear definition, have expanded iheir curricula in vitally 
important ways. It is at the level of secondary education, whether ’grammar’ or ’modern’, 
that the essential argument continues, in terms that reveal again the close relationship 
between curriculum and organization. 
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In theory, the principles of the public educators have been accepted. that all members of the 
society have a natural right to be educated, and that any good society depends on 
governments accepting this principle as a duty In practice the system is still deeply affected 
by other principles, as a few examples will show The continued existence of a network of 
private education, in the preparatory and public schools, may or may not be socially 
desirable, but in any case it shows the kind of education, and the necessary level of investment 
in it, which a particular social group accepts as adequate for itself The large class, for 
example, has haunted public education from the beginning from Lancaster’s 1,000 children 
under one master, through the 60-80 of the urban board schools, to the still common 40-50 
of our own day. In the private network, very much smaller classes, and the necessary 
investment to ensure them, have been accepted as a piivate duty, in a quite different way 
from the interpretation of public duty in the national system Similarly, by the same social 
group, the necessary minimum level of education of all its members has been set as at least 
the second-grade school, usually followed by further professional training, whereas the public 
definition, for the members of other social groups, is at the lower minimum of what is still very 
much the old third grade. Again, the minimum level, for the limited social group, is set to 
include subjects which are only available to a minority of the society as a whole It is not easy 
to argue that this limited social group has no right to provide the education it thinks fit for 
its own members, but the contrasts between this and the general provision show very clearly 
the survival of a familiar kind of class thinking, which has limited the practical execution of a 
formally accepted public duty In the analysis of our present educational system, this point 
is usually neglected in favour of an argument in terms of levels of intelligence, and it is often 
argued that we face wholly new problems, in the education of the ‘masses’, because levels of 
measured intelligence vary so widely. There are problems indeed, but in fact the education 
of this limited social class has throughout its history had to deal with this same kind of 
mental variation, and it has been the level of education required by a member of this class, 
rather than the level thought appropriate to a particular mental measurement, that has in 
fact governed its organization If we put the matter in this way, that because a child will be 
this kind of adult, he must be brought to a given degiee of education, we can begin to see the 
pattern more clearly. 

Differences m learning ability obviously exist, but there is great danger in making these into 
separate and absolute categories. It is right that a child should be taught in a way appropriate 
to his learning ability, but because this itself depends on his whole development, including 
not only questions of personal character growth but also questions of his real social 
environment and the stimulation received from it, too early a division into intellectual grades 
in part creates the situation which it is offering to meet The effect of stimulation on 
intellectual performance has been interestingly described, in our present context, by 
Professor Vernon: 

After II, in Britain, we do get bigger divergences in environmental stimulation Children are 
now at an age when they should be acquiring complex concepts and modes of thought, and the 
different kinds of schooling provided m grammar, modern and other schools, together with the 
different intellectual levels of their homes, may well affect their growth At 15 the maj'ority leave 
school and enter jobs which do little to exercise their ‘brains’, and their leisure pursuits are 
mostly non-stimulating But a privileged minority continue to receive intellectual stimulation to 
17,18, 21 or later, and are more likely to enter jobs where they use their minds, and to indulge in 
cultural leisure-time pursuits Hence we would expect, as has been clearly proved, that education 
during the teens does affect the ultimate adult intelligence level. The man with full secondary 
and university education has on the average a 12 IQ point advantage over the man who was 
equally intelligent at 15 but has had no further education since then 

This is the reality behind the confident use of mental measurement to ratify graded systems 
of education. To take intelligence as a fixed quantity, from the ordinary thinking of 
mechanical materialism, is a denial of the realities of growth and of intelligence itself, in the 
final interest of a particular model of the social system. How else can we explain the very odd 
principle that has been built into modem English education • that those who are slowest to 
learn should have the shortest time in which to learn, while those who learn quickly will be 
able to extend the process for as much as seven years beyond them? This is the reality of 
‘equality of opportunity’, which is a very different thing from real social equality The truth 
IS that while for children of a particular social class we have a conception, however imperfect, 
of a required minimum of general education whatever their measured mtelligence might be, 
we have no such conception, or a much lower conception, for the majority of those outside 
this class. This fact in itself, together with other social processes, magnifies natural 
inequalities, in a persistent way For of course there is no absolute correlation between 
intelligence and membership of a particular occupational group The mean I.Q of children 
of such groups varies, but the differences within groups are greater than those between the 
groups. And then, if longer education can be bought by a few, and if more favourable 
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learning cnvironmcnls aic pcrpeluatcel by the social inequality resulting from previous 
inequalities of real opportunity, natural inequalities are again magnified and take on a direct 
social relevance If one is' asked, at any point in this process, to ‘stop being utopian and 
consider the hard facts about educating the masses', it is very diflicult to be patient While 
we shall always be faced with substantial differences in learning ability among all childien, 
we have to face the really hard fact that we are now meeting this problem m a particular way 
which scr\es m ilie end to magnify the diffcicnces and then pass llieni off as a natural order. 

We can only change this way if we get rid of conscious or unconscious class thinking, and 
begin considering educational organization in terms of keeping the learning process going, 
for as long as possible, in every life. Instead of the suiting and grading proce.ss, natural to a 
class society, we should regard human learning m a genuinely open way, as the most valuable 
real resource we have and therefore as something which we should have to produce a special 
argument to limit rather than a si>ecml argument to extend. Wc will perhaps only get to this 
when wc have learned to think of a genuinely open culture 

The conception of graded secondary schools, in nineteenth-century thinking, rested firmly 
on the assumption that the existing class structure would be reproduced. The educational 
standards aimed at wei c, in consequence, class standards - what a gentleman, or a 
professional man, ni a small tradesman would need Wc have now added what a technician 
or an operative will need, but are still far short of the principle I am trying to establish: 
what a tneniber of an educated and participating democracy needs. Advance to this principle 
lias been confused by one real change and reform. We arc now all awaic that developments 
in the professions (including teaching) as a result of expanded social services, in administration 
as a result of the growth of large-scale organizations, both democratic and commercial, and 
in industry as a result of highly develoiKd productive techniques, have created a new and 
cxp.inding class, quite different in chaiactcr from the old gentry and the old bourgeoisie. In 
one way, thi.s new class ha.s much more in common with the old working class, in that it 
lives neither by proixirty noi by trade, but by offering its labour for hire. At the same time, 
the labour offered is of a skilled kind, requiring specific training, and though this is also 
increasingly true of the working class itself, it has happened that the preparatory training of 
the new class has Iwcn cai ried out within the educational system, while the working class is 
still largely trained ‘on the job'. To train this nesvclas.s, the old education of gentlemen has 
been largely replaced by the new education of public servants; it was indeed in this 
connexion that the ideology of‘service’was so greatly emphasi7x:d, first in the reformed public 
schools, later in the secondary system modelled on them. In fact, at every stage, and still 
today, provision for the education of this new cla.ss has lagged seriously behind actual need: 
at first under the influence of traditional educational ideas, later by reluctance to face the 
effect of this need on the older class system. By the second half of the nineteenth century it 
was obvious that the existing upper and middle classes could not, by themselves, supply 
the expanding demand, and the national oiganization of secondary education was in fact the 
delayed practical recognition of this transforming situation, The bulk of the recruitment 
would still come from the established upper and middle cla,s.scs, but facilities would be 
provided for lawcr-nuddlc-class and working-cla.ss boys to fill the residue of vacancies. 

This policy had the moral appeal of meeting what wa.s felt to be the most substantial criticism 
of the existing system: that poor boys of exceptional ability might not gel their ‘chance’, 
might be wasted. The steady expansion of such facilities has been a persistent if always 
belated attempt to keep pace with the continuing expansion of this new ela.ss, and the guiding 
principle in secondary education has consequently been the supply of this standard of skilled 
service • a definition which led naturally to a selective principle based on mental mea.surement 
rather than on social origin. It was now not so much the continuing education of a class 
(though in the private network this emphasis remained) as the grading and treatment of a 
given quantity of raw material, to supply the expanding professional, administrative, and 
industrial process. 

Such training in itself is essential, but the fact that secondary education, and the selective 
procedures giving entry to it, have been conceived almost wholly in such narrow terms has 
been very damaging both in practice and at the level of educational theory. Instead of the 
effort to reinterpret contemporary culture, and to define a general education for our society 
as a whole, the emphasis, both in the organization of institutions, and in the thinking of 
educators, has been on the processes of sorting and grading. Such changes and extensions 
as there have been in the secondary curriculum have again been largely determined by 
changes in the character of the work of this new class. The relevant ‘social character’ - a 
training in reliability, the willingness to take responsibility within a given framework, and 
the notion of leadership (in practice a conception appropriate to upper and middle servants, 
the taking of local control and initiative within a heavily emphasized absolute loyalty to the 
institution to which the ‘leader’ belongs) - was again worked out in the reformed public 
schools, and widely and successfully imitated in the national system. 
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The alternative tradition of public education, which led to the principle of secondary 
education for all, has remained relatively weak. One has only to compare the simple class 
thinking of the Taunton Commission’s recommended grades with the Hadow, Spens, and 
Norwood reports, and the practical effects of the 1944 Education Act, to see the essential 
continuity, despite changes in the economy, of a pattern of thinking drawn from a rigid 
class society, with its grading by birth leading to occupation, and then assimilated to a 
changing society, with a new system of grading The tradition of public education, on the 
other hand, rests on a broader interpretation of the lines of social change. It recognizes the 
occupational changes as vitally important, but it insists that these are only one aspect of 
our general development By slow steps, not completed until the late 1920s, Britain has 
become a democracy based on universal suffrage, and this fact, by which the responsibility of 
deciding major social policy is transferred to the people as a whole, is obviously of central 
and inescapable relevance to education Again, the remarkable growth of cultural 
communication systems — from the developed national press to cinema, radio, and television - 
has placed the quality of the whole national culture in the hands of the people as a whole, 
for It is increasingly obvious that standards set in the wide field affect the standards of the 
most tenaciously guarded minority culture Further, the occupational changes are developing 
on such a scale, and seem certain to continue to do so, probably at an accelerating rate, that 
the selective education of a new skilled class is no longer a problem of dealing with a 
minority, but is becoming a problem of the preparation for all kinds of work. 

Attention has been concentrated, by critics in the public educator tradition, on the 
organization of secondary education to the point where a common general education, of a 
genuinely secondary kind, will be available to all. The detailed proposals for this are 
interesting and many successful experiments have already been undertaken. Yet it remains 
true that the crucial question, m any such programme, is that of curriculum and teaching 
method, and it is difficult to feel that the present grammar-school curriculum, or its partial 
imitation and local extension by the secondary modem school, is of such a kind that the 
problem is merely one of distributing it more widely. An educational curriculum, as we have 
seen again and again in past periods, expresses a compromise between an inherited selection 
of interests and the emphasis of new interests. At varying points in history, even this 
compromise may be long delayed, and it will often be muddled. The fact about our present 
curriculum is that it was essentially created by the nineteenth century, following some 
eighteenth-century models, and retaining elements of the medieval curriculum near its centre. 
A case can be made for every item in it, yet its omissions are startling. The social studies, 
even of an elementary kind, are virtually omitted at the level which every child can be certain 
of reaching, yet it would be difficult to argue that a detailed description of the workings of 
parliamentary and local government, of the law and public administration, of the organization 
of industry, of the evolution and character of modern social groups, of the techniques by 
which a modern society is studied and influenced, is less relevant than, say, the detailed 
descriptions of the geography of South America which now have traditional sanction 
Where education in the social studies is given at all, except in exceptional schools, it is outside 
‘business’, as modern languages and science were outside ‘business’ in the nineteenth century, 
and Its teaching varies in quality from simple description to the casual and hortatory process - 
a true descendant of ‘moral rescue’ - known as ‘civics’. In the arts, similarly, it is a meagre 
response to our cultural tradition and problems to teach, outside literature, little more than 
practical drawing and music, with hardly any attempt to begin either the history and 
criticism of music and visual art forms, or the criticism of those forms of film, televised drama, 
and jazz to which every child will go home. Even in English, despite the efforts of many fine 
teachers, most children will leave even grammar schools without ever having practised the 
critical reading of newspapers, magazines, propaganda, and advertisements, which will form 
the bulk of their actual adult reading. Meanwhile, in science, the vast and exciting history of 
scientific discovery and its social effects will have been given quite inadequate attention. 

But It is not only a question of subjects. Our teaching methods, especially in grammar schools, 
are still to a considerable extent determined by traditional patterns of thinking, some of which 
are irrelevant. Modem languages are still widely taught by methods developed for the 
teaching of a dead language, and it is surely remarkable, in the present state of international 
communications, that an Englishman should be teaching French paradigms to English 
children in Dover, while a Frenchman teaches English paradigms to French children in 
Boulogne. In other subjects, the replacement of the disputation by the examination had 
important organizing effects, but the ability to use knowledge, and to acquire skill m ordinary 
public argument, was at least an intention of the older system (and one directly relevant to 
any effective democratic life), which the newer organization at least diminishes where it does 
not exclude. A form of instruction for memory tests, which at its worst the modern system 
has become, has less relevance, to our actual needs, than training in the selection and use of 
knowledge as a way of making responsible choices between possible courses of action 
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ABSTRACT 


This unit sets out to throw light on the nature of some of the constraints on the 
curriculum by means of an examination of the aims of the curriculum and attempts 
at its reform. In so doing it will also focus on the form and content of these 
attempts and on the relationship between the overt and the hidden curriculum. 

The unit begins with a brief history of attempts to reform the curriculum, beginning 
with a discussion of the development of curriculum study as a separate discipline. 
This took place initially in the United States, but it is argued that the assumptions 
and patterns of the earliest practitioners (which, it is suggested, drew on a particular 
conception of social control) retain considerable influence over curriculum thinking 
in this country today. 

The examination of the methodology of curriculum reform locates its sources largely 
in the business-efficiency movement, and sees it employing a traditional research and 
development model. The major consequence of this is to give relatively greater 
emphasis to the curriculum package itself and relatively less to problems associated 
with its implementation. Similarly, there is a tendency to stress ‘objective’ methods 
of evaluating the success of innovations. 

The discussion of the context of curriculum reform is amplified by the two set read¬ 
ings for the unit. Some external controls on the curriculum are considered but major 
emphasis is laid on the consequences of the assumptions tacitly accepted by curri¬ 
culum reformers and the language with which they work. 

Following the discussion of the general principles on which curriculum reformers 
draw, there is an examination of the ‘micro-politics’ of curriculum development in 
Britain. An extract from Peter Seaman’s work on the influence of subject lobbies is 
introduced and the unit concludes with an appraisal of the functioning of the Schools 
Council. 


NOTE ON READING 


Set reading 

Inglis, F ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ (Reprinted in the appendix), 

The following article in Dale, R., Esland, G. and MacDonald, M. (1976) (eds,) 
Schooling and Capitalism, a sociological reader, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd./The Open University Press (Course Reader): 

Apple, M. ‘Commonsense categories and curriculum thought’, Reading 19, pp. 
174-184 


Guide to reading 

Though there is not a great deal of reading set for this unit, it does assume a 
thorough knowledge of reading set for previous units in the block, in particular 
Michael Young’s ‘Curriculum change, limits and possibilities’ (Reading 20) and 
Raymond Williams’ ‘Base and superstructure in Marxist cultural theory’ (Reading 
22) in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader) Two readings are set specifically 
for this unit, and both are for use with the same section Michael Apple’s ‘Com¬ 
monsense categories and curriculum thought’ (Reading 22 in Schooling and 
Capitalism) and Fred Inglis’ ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ (in the appendix to this 
unit) are an interesting pair of articles (beyond their different national origins). You 
will profit considerably from reading the articles in their unit context, and then 
reading and comparing the articles themselves. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


II I intend to take the ‘politics’ in the title of this unit seriously at two levels, that of 
the cultural resources on which curriculum reformers draw, and that of the pro¬ 
cesses through which certain curricular innovations are supported and made ready 
for implementation. I shall clarify those levels in this introduction and attempt to 
deepen our understanding of the topic by tracing a number of substantive overt 
curriculum issues in the body of the unit. 

1.2 First I want to look at the politics of the curriculum at a very broad social level, 

and I shall be going over again some themes outlined m the last unit, It is no longer 
necessary at this point in the course to emphasize the political nature of schooling - 
we might merely add here that the (largely successful) attempts to present all manner 
of superstructural institutions as ‘above’ or ‘outside’ politics are a key component of 
that dominant ideology described in the last two units, 

l.y This suggested reluctance to recognize the political effect of education, and to 

acknowledge the potential of education to bring about social change (and equally, of 
course, to buttress any status quo) may appear to contradict a number of the claims 
made for schooling and its ameliorative capacity I do not think that it does, mainly 
for the reason that such claims tend to be premised on the notion of social change 
being seen as an aggregate of, or dependent upon, a sufficient number of individual 
changes. Educational reformers, especially those in the curriculum field, appear to 
direct their efforts at making pupils better informed, at providing them with more 
relevant and more worthwhile knowledge, and to assume that the results of successful 
implementation of their suggested reform will be to bring about social change 
through the increased knowledge and enhanced consciousness with which their 
pupils are now equipped 

1.4 This approach has been interestingly, though implicitly, paralleled in much of the 
writing in the so-called ‘new’ sociology of education, and certainly by the prede¬ 
cessor of this course, E282 School and Society^. The assumption made there was 
related to the impact of courses in the ‘new’ sociology of education on teachers or 
potential teachers To oversimplify greatly, it was felt that if sociology could show 
teachers that ‘things could be otherwise’ (and arguably better), then teachers would 
apply their newly heightened consciousness to their everyday practice, and the nature 
of schooling would be transformed Geoff Whitty has provided a compelling critique 
of this approach in his article ‘Sociology and the problem of radical educational 
change’, m which he argues that ‘the utopianism implicit in such stances has 
sometimes led to a premature celebration of the politics of everyday life at the 
expense of more conventional forms of political confrontation, whether institutional, 
national, or international’ (p 132) while he warns against ‘treading too far along 
the path of the sort of possibihtarianism which verges on romantic individualism 

(p. 116).^ 

1.5 This critique, it seems to me, may be equally applied to much work in curriculum 
reform, which also crucially neglects the institutional as against the personal barriers 
to change. Just as changing teachers’ consciousness is not sufficient in itself to change 
the nature of schooling, neither is altering what children know as a result of their 
schooling sufficient in itself to bring about social change 

1.6 The reservation that reforming the curriculum is not ‘m itself’ capable of bringing 
about social change is an important one It appears that a changed pattern and 
content of schooling may be used to consolidate existing, but precariously based, 
social change. Societies which have undergone far from democratic (in the sense of 
popularly initiated) revolutions seem particularly ready to use the education system 
openly to ‘convert the masses’ to the ideology in whose name the revolution was 
made. Thus, for instance, Samuel Bowles has shown how the Cuban education 
system is directly and explicitly concerned with helping to make ‘socialist people’ ^ 
Of course, the education system alone cannot create a socialist or any other kind of 
person, but it does necessarily contribute to the making of some kind of person, 
and is therefore necessarily political. 
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1.7 Al lliis level, the curriculum contributes to social control in two main ways, which 
vv!ll tie slated extremely hricfly here and developed in the body of the unit. As a 
result of Its vnurcc in llie dominant culture, it accepts as unproblematic, and thus 
pcrjictuatcv, eMstmir ideas of the obvious, the natural, the worthwhile, the deviant, 
etc Io an extent then, .is vviit tic shown more fully later, attempts at curricular 
relorm accept the premises and paiamcters of the very culture they arc eventually 
intending to reform Insofar as they do this, their impact is likely to be confined to 
uhat Raymond Wiflwnis, m his article 'Base and superstructure iii Mar.xist cultural 
theory' calls ‘alternatixc’ rather than ‘oppositional’ effects ’• The otlter way that the 
curriculum contributes to social control is through its buttressing of existing class 
differences by means of the association of the status of knowfedge and the .status of 
those who have access to it. It contains attempts to impose a particular set of basic 
values values deriving from a particular social class - on everyone who passes 
through the school system 

1 . 8 Tins IS nut to suggest that a ‘common curriculum’ exists or even is considered 
desirable. It i.s to argue that the same set of basic values is contained within the 
curriculum of all tyjics of school, though it may emerge in very different forms. It 
may fie useful to rccaff the quotation from .Sir 1‘rcd Clarke, which you read in the 
last unit. 

rruc. such of the doininanl culture us was llumglu necessary for them [the town work¬ 
ers] was conceded 111 the form of elementary education Huilhc early historyofelcmcntary 
education in l iiKland abounds in illustrations of the Brudgmg nature of dval 
concession and of the intention to restrict it to the narrowcsi possdilc limiis. ^^orc 
imporUiil snll is the fuel iluil what wm conceded was that sli.ire m accepted culture 
which, in nature and umouni, wa*. considered necessary in the interests, not of ihose 
who received it. but of those who grunted it. 

(Clarke. I-.)‘ 

i.q Indeed, wc shall argue below that a central piinciplc of curriculum building is the 
prevention of the emergence of alternative educational forms and curricula, In the 
.sphere of the curriculum. Richard Johnson'.s argument (in hts article mthc .Vr/too/ing 
and Capualim Course Reader) that schooling brings about not just stKial control, 
but chm cultural control, appears to be particularly clearly borne out.® It should 
by now be apparent that this unit will be concerned more with what might be called 
the ‘moral* than with the 'technicar impact of the curriculum (svhat Whitiy calls its 
ideological and inslrumcnlal aspects). This is not to deny for a moment the very 
important part played by what is tauglit in schools in providing skilled manpower 
of all kinds for industry, commerce and public service. However, neither the curri¬ 
culum as it exists at any given time nor any changes in it tiuit have tiecn proposed 
can lie explained solely in terms of its contribution to education's function as 
provider of technical skills for the labour force. Certainly, it would not be possible to 
explain everything that has happened in the curriculum field from a strictly technical 
deierminisl position. As I-riih and Corrigan argue, .schooling and the curriculum 
ftxrus on the valutss oLuiciely and not just on the values and techniques of work.^ 
b'choohng prtHluccs ciii/ens as well as workers; it aims to adjust and attune pupils 
to the values of a range of institutions as well as to those of the workplace. 

1.10 The obvious danger of a strictly technical approach is that it can easily degenerate 
into a ‘vulgar determinism’, where the curriculum is seen as a more or less auto¬ 
matic reflection of the economic base and as constructed with the buttre.ssing of 
capitalism explicitly in mind. Clearly this is not the case; in the body of this unit 
and in others in this course, there is evidence of a wide diversity of aims and 
approaches in the curriculum field. 

i.t 1 The rea.son for concentrating here on the ‘moral’ aspect of the curriculum, then, is 
that while few would deny the close links in the provision of manpower between the 
curriculum and the economy, many more people would want to argue (front a 
position implicitly accepting the possible separation of education and the economy) 
that schooling also has the capacity to modify the harsher features of capitalism, to 
provide access to higher things which arc politically neutral, even potentially radical 
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or, to use a term with which you will become increasingly familiar in this block, 
‘counter-hegemonic’. Such humanitarian aspiiations have underlain a number of 
projects taken up by curriculum reformers and thus in examining their outcomes we 
are able to assess some of the most powerful claims of the liberal view of schooling. 

1.12 It IS valuable to tiy to trace the sources of the curriculum-reform movement We 
argued m Units 2-3 that the state of the education system at any time does not 
take its form merely from meeting the needs of capitalism, but is also partly a result 
of concessions by the bourgeoisie to the educational demands of the working class. 

At that stage we stressed that those educational demands had been channelled 
through an essentially Fabian programme towards an acceptance of an ideology of 
meritocracy Such a policy, we argued, represented no fundamental challenge to the 
status quo (and could indeed be seen as making capitalism ‘work’ more efficiently) 
and so it was easily accommodated Strong traces of that meritocratic ideology 
permeate discussions of the curriculum. As the William Tyndale television and 
radio programmes show, very many working-class parents accept the merito¬ 
cratic ideology and see a very ‘traditional’ curriculum as being most appropriately 
associated with it. Similar evidence is found from other sources for example, Frith 
and Corrigan’s note on the educational demands of a Coventry Tiades Council, 
which contained many ‘extreme left’ members, but which were cast very much in a 
meritocratic mould, and contained no mention of the content of education. “ 

1.13 Furthermore, for a considerable part of the history of mass schooling (though by 
no means the whole of it, as material in the block summary in Unit 20 will demon¬ 
strate) a significant segment of working-class opposition to the influence of bourgeois 
cultural values on the content of education has followed very much the channels 

of the opposition derived from aristocratic values The view has grown, following 
an acceptance of the pre-eminence of‘high culture’, in all areas of cultural endeavour, 
that ‘nothing is too good for the working class’ They too must have access to 
the finest flowering of western civilization. This view is represented in this unit by 
the Inglis article ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ which displays a loathing of the 
consequences of bourgeois values, and looks for ways of teaching the best to all 
pupils, Not to do so IS to sell them short 

1 . 14 This point also draws our attention to the nature of the values that inform the 
curriculum. Though the structure of schooling m its hierarchical and meritocratic 
nature directly reflects bourgeois precepts, the content of schooling is much less 
indebted to those values (a possibility suggested in Units 2-3). The values that 
dominate the curriculum are by no means exactly attuned to the demands of 
bourgeois society. People do learn in schools ‘more than they need to know’ to 
survive and prosper in that society. Inglis’ paper is a plea that this should continue 
to be so. It is a plea for the superiority of what is ‘important’ over what is ‘rele¬ 
vant’, and, as I have just indicated, it draws its inspiration from values which may 
be called aristocratic, and it is from the tension between an existing curriculum 
which draws on the notion of the intrinsic importance of certain subjects and a 
methodology for the reform of the curriculum which is essentially technicist, that 
the curriculum reform movement takes much of its character 

1.15 Such reforms as are typically canvassed exist entirely within the confines of the 
dominant culture This should not be interpreted as suggesting that they are therefore 
very narrow, or that they represent no noticeable change, for often they do, just 

as open primary education has undoubtedly had an effect on children’s experience 
of school, so many curriculum innovations have had some impact on the way 
particular school subjects are conceived. It is important in talking of cultural 
hegemony, that we do not infer from this that the dominant culture is monolithic 
or uni-dimensional. The curriculum-reform movement is a celebration of the range 
of possibilities contained within the dominant eulture. Any control exercised by the 
dominant culture is not direct, or m the form of a set of prescriptions and programmes 
of cultural pursuits or curricula, but rather indirect, resting on, as it were, a 
right of veto. There is room for an infinite number of liberal reforms - reforms which 
ameliorate but do not address the structural basis of social problems. This is the 
essential programme of the curriculum-reform movement "When it moves outside 
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this programme, curriculum reform comes under pressure - in his article ‘Curriculum 
change: limits and possibilities’ in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader),® 

M. F. D Young’s examples of the fate of alternative approaches are instructive 
here as indicating some of the limits of what can be incorporated into the dominant 
culture. It IS only what cannot be incorporated by the dominant culture, then, which 
IS repressed. But it is not ea.sy to think of contemporary examples; for instance, 
Marxism as an academic approach within sociology, has been incorporated without 
any revolutionary repercussions. The content of the curriculum, then, appears to be 
worked out on the basis of a principle of exclusion, rather than a principle of 
inclusion - there are ‘rules’ (which are, of course, quite implicit) about what must 
be kept out rathei than what must be put in. And the exclusions appear to be very 
few and far between - the ‘problem’ with the William Tyndale school, for instance, 
was not nearly so much to do with the content of the schooling that went on 
there as with its form. The reaction to pupils’ alleged ‘total freedom’ or the 
prominence attached to the systems of options (including playing table tennis) 
open to one class, however, made certain of these principles explicit. The first 
example, for instance, was to do with what was seen as explicitly revolutionary 
content, the other appeared to transgress some unexplicated norm of worthwhileness. 
Pei haps a belter example is the reaction to Chris Searle’s book Classrooms of 
Resistance (from which you saw extracts in Units 14-15) which was widely and 
very vigorously condemned foi its introduction of an explicit and oppositional 
political stand into the classroom. 

1.16 ft should not, however, be supposed that what you have been reading so far in this 
block about a dominant ideology means that there is no scope for curriculum 
reform, that the content of the curriculum is irrelevant, or that those who have been 
involved in curriculum reform have had no interest in radically changing things. For 
while there is no question that the curriculum is m any sense autonomous or that 
changes in it directly bring about changes m society, it seems that to be effective, 
social change requires consolidation through the overt curriculum of schooling. 

And, of course, no ideas for change in whatever direction are plucked out of the 
blue, they all represent the development or synthesis of existing ideas which 
frequently become widely available as part of a school curriculum. So, while 
undoubtedly the curriculum is extremely slow to change, undoubtedly it does change. 

1.17 The questions for this unit, then, are to what extent have the organized attempts at 
curriculum reform by what we will call the curriculum-reform movement contributed 
to these changes, and how far have they succeeded in bringing about the changes 
they were aiming for? The answer to both questions is ‘not very much’ and the'body 
of the unit is devoted to offering some reasons for that answer. 
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2 A BRIEF HISTORY OF CURRICULUM REFORM 



2.1 Although we shall only be considering m any detail the elTorts to reform the 
curriculum that have taken place within the last twenty years or so, it is necessary to 
clear some historical underbrush to avoid giving the impression that nobody gave 
much systematic thought to the curriculum before about 1958, which is when the 
origin of what we shall be calling the curriculum-reform movement can approxi¬ 
mately be dated. Though various major influences on the curriculum can be 
discerned during the nineteenth century and though a number of these persist until 
the present day (as the extract from The Long Revolution in the last unit showed^'^), it 
IS possible to argue that systematic thought about and prescription for the curriculum 
begins in Britain with the inter-war education reports. This is seen initially in the 
Fisher Act^^ but the process may be seen to continue right through to the second 
world war when it receives a further major boost and reaches its culmination m 

the 1944 Act.^^ 

2.2 From the first world war onwards, curriculum thinking in the United Slates became 
a generally increasing influence in Britain. It too had its origins at about that time, 
with the publication in 1918 of Bobbitt’s book. The Curnculum,^^ It was in the 
United States in the period following the first world war that curriculum making 
was professionalized through appeals to the burgeoning science of education rather 
than to practitioners’ experience for validation of educational programmes. The 
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first jK'ak cif tins approach is set by Walker^® at 1927, with the publication, of the 
iirst National Society for tire Study of Education Yearbook on curriculum from a 
committee containing all the leading curriculum theorists of the day; the first 
professional association of curncukim workers, the Society for Curriculum Study 
(now known as the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development) was 
lormed m 1932, and the first university department of curriculum was set up in 1938, 
at leachers C ollego, ( oliimhui University, New York.’^® It took a long time for the 
curriculum held to become so organiml in Britain, and it is thus not surprising that 
from the outset this field of endeavour has been dominated by American models, 
though It is eipially true to say that there is now a powerful indigenous tradition of 
curriculum development in Britain.^’ 

2.3 ft docs nrean, though, that some of the most important parameters confining what 
was to be thouglit of as conipris'ing the study of the curriculum were laid down in 
those early days of .systematic curriculum thought in the United States, and their 
influence remains very strong, It remains .strong in both the methodology of curri¬ 
culum reform and in its content. The methodological bases have been subjected to 
increasingly severe attacks over a number of years now and there are some clear 
signs that the originally dominant methodology, with its essentially business-efficiency 
pedigree, is beginning to be changed by an approach which puts much more stress 
on participation at all levels.’* I will discuss thc.se various structures in greater 
detail m the following .section, 

2.4 At the level of content, however, the recognition that a particular model is dominant 
has come more slowly, and attempts to characterize and suggest alternatives to it 
have only very recently begun to cmeigc.^® This is largely, I suspect, because the 
constraints on content arc much less visible, and much less frequently have to be 
brought consciously into play than those operating on methodology. 

2.5 Broadly, what I want to suggest is that at its inception in the United Stales, the 
dominant ideal in the curriculum field was that of social control, and that this 
assumption has become sedimented into the field to such an extent as to form a 
taken-for-granted ‘naturul’ constraint on thinking about the curriculum. This idea 
IS developed particularly in the article by Michael Apple, ‘Commonsense categories 
and curriculum thought’ in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader); it is 
particularly germane to the section on content, but you might find it useful to read 
quickly at this point. 

2.(1 I am drawing here on a .study by Barry Franklin of the links between the developing 
curriculum field and ideas of social control. Franklin summarizes his argument m 
the following way. 

Wc have urRued that during the formative years, llie curriculum Held assembled its 
formative stock of knowledge by borrowing certain constructs, assumptions, and 
methodological tools from the disciplines of sociology and psychology, We have 
suggested that the principal form orcurriculumtheori/ing during the period was concerned 
with questions of organization. What the field seemed to incorporate fronr these two 
social sciences were the piesuppositions its various theories of curricular organization 
needed to explain the social function of the curriculum and how children learned, 

In incorporating this social science knowledge into the field, what the field in fact took 
on, at least in part, was the idea of social control. 

(Franklin, B.)"> 

2.7 The centrality of the idea of social control at this time in America is further brought 
out in Clarence Karier’s three papers in Schooling and Capitalism (Course 
Reader)®’ and he develops some aspects of this idea in his radio programme. 

E. L. Thorndike, the eminent psychologist, and three sociologists, Finney, Peters 
and Snedden, were pre-eminent, Franklin argues, in ‘integrating the explicit theory 
of social control with the behaviounstic ideas of conditioning into two . . . basic 
organizational theories tlrat existed within the field: the fixed subject matter theory 
of organization, and scientific curriculum making’.®® The dominant theme of the 
first curriculisls, then, was social control rather than individual or group emancipa¬ 
tion. 
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The cumculuni-rcfonn movement 

2.8 It IS important to indicate here the sense m which I am using the term cuniculum- 
reform movement. Stenhousc takes a movement ‘to describe a collection of people 
distinguished by certain convictions or beliefs’ We might take such a sharing of 
beliefs as one necessary condition of the formation of a social movement Another 
such condition becomes apparent when he quotes Rudolf Hebcrle’s distinction 
between social movements and social trends. 

Group consciousness, that is, a sense of belonging and of solidarity among members 
of a group, IS essential for a social movement... By this criterion social movements 
are distinguished from ‘social trends’ which are often referred to as movements and are 
the result of similar but uncoordinated actions of many individuals. 

(Heberle, R.)“* 

It is my contention here that there exists a set of beliefs shared by curriculum reformers 
and that Heberle’s condition is met through the institutionalization of curriculum 
studies in university departments (which seem to have a prescriptive as much as 
an analytic orientation), through the establishment of the Schools Council, and 
through considerable external funding of curriculum development piojects, chiefly 
from the philanthropic foundations 

2.9 The shared beliefs of curriculum reformers concern the power of the curriculum m 
general rather than the value of any particular innovation or group of innovations. 
Indeed, it is impoitant to recognize that substantively there have been a number of 
different strands to the curriculum reform movement, for instance tho.se dealing with 
primary and secondary schools, and those dealing with ‘above average’ and ‘below 
average’ pupils. The proponents of all these projects, howevei, are united by, and 
the curriculum reform movement based on, the beliefs that social change can be 
achieved through personal change and that personal change can be achieved through 
curriculum change, ‘Progressive’ curriculum reform can thus contribute both to 
social progress and to individual development, These assumptions themselves rest 
on an assumption that education can be separated from the rest of society, or 
where multiple realities are recognized (that is, where it is recognized that we receive 
and construct different views of the world in the different areas of the social world 
we inhabit, for instance, in work or at home), that the views of the world contained 
in the overt curriculum of the school are of paramount importance. A number of 
other assumptions underlie work on the curriculum. It is assumed, for instance, that 
what is taught is what is learned - i.e. the salience of the overt curriculum is taken 
for granted. Thus it is possible to create a curriculum for the education of the 
‘whole man’, or to ensure the ‘flexibility’ which it is asserted that individuals will 
need to possess in the later decades of this century What is taught in school is 
regarded as having a major, if not dominant, influence on individual development. 

2.10 A further necessary condition for the emergence of a curriculum reform movement 
has been the existence of a propitious social and educational climate. A centrally 
controlled curriculum, for instance, or one dominated by narrow examination 
demands provides few opportunities for curriculum reform. As Jenkins and Shipman 
argue, ‘it is only recently that the central government has apparently yielded control 
over the curriculum’.®® At the primary school level, the 11-plus continued to 
dominate the curriculum until very recently, while in the secondary schools the 
power of the examination boards remains very strong, as Units 14-15 showed. Without 
some slackening of this control, there would have been no place for a curriculum- 
reform movement, Such relaxation clearly has taken place, but it is one of the 
ironies of the curriculum-reform movement that while it sets out to create an audience, 
as it were, it still depends to a considerable extent for its existence on audiences 
created by developments elsewhere in the system, such as Rosla or the gradual 
demise of the II-plus A further requirement, of course, is a minimum level of 
funding This was certainly available to education in the ‘boom years’ of the 1960s 
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and early 197()s (nr what at lea*.! look like boom years from the bleak perspective 
of 1*177!), wlicMi there was an enormous increase in educational expenditure, on 
university expansion, on positive discrimination in favour of slum schools, on the 
raising of the school-leaving ago. 

a 11 Now the cost ot aiicinpts at curriculum reform docs not compare with the massive 
amounts devoted to these three projects. However, the suras involved are not incon¬ 
siderable, I'he .Schools (\mncil alone spent over £6 million on more than one hundred 
separate pro|ccis in the liist nine years of its life, while very large grants have come 
Irom the Nullicld and I'ord I'nutuialions and some of the university expansion 
has taken place m the currieulum field. But it is crucial to note that, however affluent 
the ivcnod. the curneuhsts had to compete with other worthy projects for this money. 
It might, therefore, be supposed that a propitious ideological climate is a further 
condition of the growth of a social movement and one might briefly mention what 
seem to be two of llie key correspondences between the dominant liberal ideology 
of education ,ind the assumptions and beliefs of the curriculum refoimers. Most 
importantly they share a belief in the value of gradual and controlled social change; 
some kind of change is held to be probably inevitable, so it is better that it should 
Iw channelled and directed by experts. Associated with this there is a shared belief 
in the possibility of pieccmeiil social reform in the amelioration of local conditions 
without any overall social upheaval, in the possibility of remedying the symptoms of 
what IS seen as swial malaise, without tackling its underlying causes. And finally, 
this latter Iwlicf has a valuahle rhetorical function, in that it is possible to point to 
clloits Ixung made to improve matters, in this case schooling, without financial 
or ideological commitment to any radical change being involved. 

2.12 I he dominant view among cuiriculum reformers has been to sec what Michael 
Yming calls the ‘curriculum as tact’ rather than what he calls ‘curriculum as 
practice’.*" His development of thus distinction is of considerable interest and value 
and you would be well advised to re-read his paper (‘Curriculum change, limits 
and possibilities’) at tliis point, and certainly to regard it as a central part of this 
umi. While the ‘curriculum as fact’ approach has dominated the curriculum reform 
movctricnt so fur, there are clear indications that a ‘curriculum as practice’ approach 
IS becoming more favoured. In this situation it is important to recognize the basis 
and the value of the distinction, and in examining the shortcomings of both 
approaches to .seek the basis of an approach which might transcend them both. 

2.13 Let us rum' consider the methodology of curriculum reform and then its content in 
the light of this hi.storical background. 
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3 THE METHODOLOGY OF CURRICULUM REFORM 


3.1 I have already referred to the ‘business efficiency’ pedigree of the curriculum reform 
movement and it will be useful to draw out some of its implications further at this 
point. In an article tracing the development of curriculum-making in the United 
States, Lawrence Cremin states. 

. . the movement itself dates from the second decade of the twentieth century, when 
Frederick Taylor’s concept of scientific management swept not only industry, but 
education as well, leaving in its wake certain characteristic notions of economy and 
efficiency. Raymond Callahan* has documented the profound influence of Taylor on 
the general management of schools; in the field of curriculum development, its influence 
IS manifest in the work of Franklin Bobbittf and W. W Charters^, both of whom 
tended to analogize from the world of the factory to the woild of the school, conceiving 
of the child as the raw material, the ideal adult as the finished product, the teacher as 
the worker, the supervisor as the foreman, and the curriculum as the process whereby 
the raw material was converted into the finished product. To the extent that the 
characteristics of tiie raw material, the finished product, and the conversion process could 
be quantitatively deferred, rationally dealt with, and objectively appraised, curriculum¬ 
making could become a science, to the extent that the workers and the foreman 
could engage together in the scientific determination and rational pursuit of curriculum 
objectives, teaching could become an applied science, a form of educational engineering 

(Cremin, L.)“^ 

The critical point about this approach here is that Cremin then goes on to draw 
attention to the ‘striking similarities’ between the post first world war curricular 
movement and its counterpart in the 50s and 60s ‘in the assumptions . . . regarding 
the connotations of the term “curriculum” and the general province of curricular 
reform’.®® It is here that the point of the references to the early American materials 
in the previous paragraphs becomes apparent, since very interestingly, the pro¬ 
gramme which Cremin takes as typifying this American approach, the Physical 
Science Study Committee, is also taken by Stenhouse to characterize the American 
experience of curriculum development which foreshadowed much of the experience 
we have subsequently gathered in Britain.®® Thus, it is possible to infer considerable 
continuity between the earliest American efforts at curriculum reform, which were 
dominated, according to Franklin, by a social control ideology, and more recent 
British efforts m the field. 

3.2 It will be argued that the current phase of the curriculum reform movement dates 
from the post-Sputnik panic in American education (the Sputnik was launched in 
October 1957) and specifically from the Woods Hole conference The crucial 
difference brought about at this time was not so much that the embryonic move¬ 
ment contained the idea that the curriculum was a matter for experts - that had 
been claimed 40 years previously. The difference lay in the way they were to be 
employed in the reform of the curriculum The curriculum reform movement 
appears to have been premised on the assumption that somewhere there is one best 
curriculum, if only we are clever enough and have time and resources enough to 
discover it. In respect of its history it is perhaps significant that the first areas to be 
tackled were those of science and mathematics. 

3.3 An essential component of the search for curriculum truth was the involvement 
together of leading figures in the area of the academic world under review and of 
leading teachers of the subject in the school It was intended that the bodies brought 
together should ‘work out syllabi and instructional materials - designed to intro¬ 
duce students as engagingly and as efficiently as possible to the leading concepts 

*Callahan, R. E. (1962) Education and the Cult of Efficiency, Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

fBobbitt, F. ‘Some general principles of management applied to the problems of city school 
systems’. Twelfth yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, and (1918) The Curriculum, Boston, Houghton Miflin Company 

fCharters, W. W (1923) Curriculum Construction, New York, Macmillan 
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and method of the field These qualities can only be determined in actual social 
situations and so extensive testing and refinement is required. Once the materials 
were perfected, special institutions or groups were set up for their dissemination. 
Frequently, the next step found to be necessary was the retraining of the teachers 
who were to use the materials. The emphasis was very heavily on the package. The 
teaclicr was to be made to fit the package, rather than vice versa, to the extent that 
foi a time, especially in the United States, ‘teacher-proof’ packages were very much 
in vogue. This movement developed initially in the United States, but though 
experience there had a clear and important influence on English thinking in the 
area - and many even have been the stimulus for it - it was not, as Stenhouse has 
indicated, a decisive influence. 

3.4 However, the basic methodology of curriculum development has been common to 
both countries. Cremin has outlined an ‘analytic paradigm of curriculum develop¬ 
ment’ which may be taken to characterize both phases mentioned above (and 
arguably all those in between). He outlines six basic assumptions of curriculum 
developers. 

(a) The learner, self-active and self-willed by virtue of his humanity and thus self 
propelled in the educative pioccss. 

(b) The course of study, organized by responsible adults with appropriate concern for 
priority, sequence and .scope 

(e) The materials of instruction which particularize the course of study 
(cl) The teacher, who encourages and mediates the process of instruction. 

(e) The examinations which appiaisc it. 

(f) The organizational structure within which it proceeds and within which large 
numbers of individuals are enabled simultaneously to enjoy its benefits. 

(Cremin, L,)®® 

3.5 To this list we might add two further necessary, but typically implicit, assumptions 
- the unique structure of beliefs, understandings, traditions etc. which make up the 
culture of the school, and the structural context of teaching which was briefly out¬ 
lined m Unit 5. Each of these has usually been neglected by curricular developers 
and I will argue below that this neglect does much to explain the failures of attempts 
at curriculum reform. 

3.6 The argument of this unit is that curriculum developers till now have concentrated 
on items b, c and e. This has been at the expense of the child, who has been seen 
as a bundle of ill-defined needs, the teacher, who has been seen as at best a neutral 
purveyor of expert knowledge, able to do little to foster the development, but a 
great deal to inhibit it, and the structure and culture of the school, seen frequently 
as a stubborn and inconvenient obstacle to progress, which is to be ignored or 
wished away. The concentration has been on subject development, not on curri¬ 
culum development, with a consequent narrowing through specialization, rather 
than broadening of the choices open to pupils, though ‘integrated studies’ do 
perhaps represent some sort of half-way house. The implications have been at least 
as great for methods of teaching as they have been for the content of what is 
taught, as the reading from Fred Inglis in the Appendix to this unit demonstrates 
in the case of the Humanities Curriculum Project. 

3.7 Stenhouse has recently described the development of curriculum reform efforts in 
Britain, recognizing their debt to earlier American work but laying emphasis on the 
differences: 

Curriculum development in England was influenced by the movement in the United 
States, though it differed from it in spirit. It laid less emphasis on bringing ‘scholars’ to 
the assistance of the teachers. Maclure and Becher (1974)* offer a diagnosis of the 
American situation which has been an important strand in British curriculum work. 

♦Maclure, S. and Becher, T. (1974) The State of the Art of the Curriculum Development: a Study 
of a Sample of OECD Member Countries, OECD/CERI 73.03. 
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One of the reasons why some of the early science cuinculum programmes in the USA 
attracted a disappointingly small following, despite the large resources which suppoited 
them, was that the mam work was done by university specialists with whose approach the 
average high school teachers found it difRcult to identify, and who were in any case totally 
unfamiliar with the problems of teaching science to pupils of secondary age 

In England systematic cuiriculum development began, as it did in the United States, 
with subject renewal, but the source of the initiative was dilfeient. The School Mathe¬ 
matics Piojcct was ‘initiated co-operatively by a group of university and school 
mathematicians’.* This may sound exactly like the Ameiican situation, but it is subtly 
dilTerent. For in fact the initiative and leadeiship came as much from the teacheis as 
from the umveisitics; and note the difference between the US formulation, ‘university 
mathematicians and school mathematics teachers’, and the British formulation, ‘university 
and school mathematicians’. In America, the expertise of scholar and teaclicr is carefully 
distinguished. In England, university teachers and school teachers are seen as having a 
common field of scholarship. 

Thus the Association for Science Education - a school teachers’ association - played a 
key role in the science projects In most subject-based projecls the natural starting-point 
is the teachers’ subject association And in some cases - for example, the National 
Association of Teachers of English - curriculum development of radical significance 
has been based on a subject association without the formal structure or the financial 
support of a project. In English, projects have followed on NATE, consolidating and 
giving precision, rather than leading the way. 

The first programme of projects in England and Wales was initiated by the Nuffield 
Foundation Nuffield Science, Nuffield Maths and Nuffield Modern Languages arc the 
classic programmes in English curriculum development. In all cases there was close 
co-operation between project team and serving teachers, and the pi eject teams themselves 
were staffed largely by seconded teachers. From these Nuffield projects and the early 
Schools Council projects there emerged a tradition of practice which has been 
characterized as follows: 

1. First came a study of the chosen curiiculum area, leading to the identification of new 
curriculum aims in relation to current practice and methods of work, and perhaps types 

of new teaching materials which might be developed This stage could lead to the publication 
of a report which would help towards the development of an appropriate climate of opinion. 

2. The second stage was the establishment of a small team of teachers and other.? to devise 
and develop new teaching materials of the kind which appeared to be needed. As soon as 
drafts were ready trials of the new materials in schools were organized; these resulted in 
improvements to the materials and enabled the project team to identify the kind of help 

or training teachers needed before they could successfully adopt the new materials Arrange¬ 
ments were also made at much the same time for the publication of the miUcrials by one 
of the educational publishers. 

3. In some cases it was necessary to develop new experimental exaiviinations to lie used in 
conjunction with the new materials This involved co-operation with the cxaniininB boards 
It was also necessary sometimes to negotiate acceptability of the new cxamiiiation.s with 
universities for entry to higher education and degree courses. Again this was part of the 
work towards creating a favourable climate of opinion. 

4 Once the publication stage was reached then it was necessary to encourage the teacher 
training agencies, including local education authorities, univeisities, colleges of education, 
and the Inspectorate to co-operate in providing those teachers who wanted to use the new 
materials with appropriate training courses. The projects generally were able both to advise 
on the kind of training teachers would need (based on their experiments in schools) and 
also to provide individuals from their own strength or from schools which liad taken part 
in the testing procedure able to play leading parts in the in-service woik.t 


♦Halsey, P ‘Role of research and development projects in curriculum development’ in Maciurc, 

S. J. (1973) Curriculum Development: an International Training Seminar, Norwich, United Kingdom, 
My 1971, Paris, OECD/CERI, CERI/GCD, 73.03, p.S5. 

•fHalsey, P. op, cit. (pp. 66-7). 
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An inlcreMiHR fc.iUire of Ihis itcscription of project practice is the ceiittal emphasis 
placed ois nwtitwls. Ifaky docs not take account of the fact that some projects have 
hlaricd from the cml of leiiching methods and approaches. This is an important difference 
in logic, since then the nulcriats arc mil the message Some projects - the prime 
example is Project Technology have been much more concerned with inlliicncing the 
cdiicalion.ll elim.itc th.in with producing materials oi developing methods, and they 
h.ivc, I think, fell some pressure from Ihe Schools Council towards materials pioduc- 
lioii, M,itcrials arc impnrlani, hut they are not all. 

fSicnhmise, I,.I” 

3 S In spile of Sleiihousc's caiiiioiis that the pieparation of materials i.s not logically 
entailed m curriculum development, live fact remains that, as I argued above, there 
are .slrutig pressures towards the preparation of materials as ihe central project 
activity, pressures too strong, apparently, for all but a very small handful of projects 
to resist. 

3.1) for a nimher of reasons the package has become both the .symbol and the mani- 
feslalion of eiirncular reform It is the package which simultaneously provides the 
possibility of bringing the frontiers of science into every classroom (the parallel 
with the Open University is clear)®' and of overcoming one of .schooling's greatest 
inherent inciiualilics, the variations in teacher quality. Teachers are to be fitted to 
the package, md left to their own devices. Furlhcrmoie, as Shipman lias indicated, 
the prcparalioii of a package as a visible oulcome of their labours helps solve some 
of the dillicultics inlrinsie to the exceedingly ill-defincd job of curriculum developer,®® 
The idea of a curriculum package which will eliminate potentially invidious or 
dangerous difference in both the content and process of leaching, symbolizes and 
celebrates tlie possibility of education as social control. Though the idea, of course, 
could not lie implemented, its significance remains. 
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3 10 No account of the methodology of curriculum reform would be complete without 
some reference to the evaluation of the curriculum. An ‘evaluation component’ is 
found in practically every curriculum project The ubiquity of evaluation, and the 
form it has taken, represent the ultimate confirmation of the strength of the business- 
efficiency model of curriculum reform; the curriculum is something which can be 
evaluated like a new product, scientifically and objectively 

3.11 The dominant orientation in curriculum evaluation has been the ‘behavioural 
objectives’ model (whose role in the Open University is described in the Harris and 
Holmes article in Schooling and Capitalism, Course Reader). Essentially this con¬ 
sisted of an insistence on the specification of the objectives of the particular 
curriculum innovation, and on the detailing of behavioural outcomes - what the 
student may be expected to do, know and feel - which it was intended to bring 
about; the success of the innovation is equated with its success in achieving the 
specified outcomes 

3.12 This approach has a number of important consequences for the curriculum-reform 
movement First of all, it confines discussion of the curriculum to what Michael 
Young in his article ‘Curriculum change, limits and possibilities’ {Schooling and 
Capitalism, Course Reader) calls ‘curriculum as fact’ and excludes ‘curriculum as 
practice’ Furthermore, it tends to reduce curriculum decisions to technical decisions. 

I argued in the introduction to this unit both that curriculum decisions are intrinsi¬ 
cally political decisions, and that it is a central component of the dominant ideology 
to deny this, to suggest that education is outside politics. The ‘scientization’ of 
education is the process above all which gives plausibility to the claim that education 
IS ‘above politics’. The reduction of the curriculum to a set of techniques and 
necessarily measurable outcomes is a clear example of this process. The consignment 
of areas of the social world to the province of experts at the same time removes it 
from the province of political discussion and denies a voice to non-expert participants 
(this point is well-developed in relation to medicine in Eliot Freidson’s Profession 

of MedicmeY^. As Michael Apple puts it: 

... systems approaches [of which the behavioural objectives approach is typical] are not 
essentially neutral, nor are they performing a ‘scientific’ function. By tending to cause 
its users and the other publics involved to ignore certain possible fundamental problems 
with schools as institutions, systems management also acts to generate and channel 
political sentiments supportive of the existing modes of access to knowledge and power, 

(Apple, M.)” 

3 13 Secondly, any curriculum is expected to bring about the same behaviour in all 
students, and has the effect of making homogenization through the curriculum 
appear desirable even if it is not achieved. It further supposes that the subject matter 
can be perfected and that when it is, any blame for failure to learn can be assigned 
to the student himself, through the implicit ‘freezing’ of students’ different attributes 
and interests. It thus also strengthens the classification function of schooling, for all 
students are assumed to come to the material to be learned with identical chances 
of learning it. 

3.14 Finally, the behavioural objectives model has the effect of trivializing and simplifying, 
of reducing complex issues to banalities. Understanding of the world is reduced to 
responses to multiple choice questions. All social phenonema are given one meaning 
and educational success lies in the regurgitation of that meaning; there is no space 
for students to make their own meanings. The teacher is expected to be able to state 
in advance what his pupils will do, think and feel as a result of, say, reading Hamlet 
with them. If he cannot do this, or if students do not react in almost uniform 
ways, then there is apparently no point in reading Hamlet, at least not in preference 
to some alternative activity whose outcomes can be more closely specified and 
achieved 

3-15 Two further aspects of the behavioural objectives model should be mentioned. The 
first is its rhetorical function Apple argues that in competition for scarce funds the 
rhetoric of science has a powerful attraction: 
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Physlul 

1 The ability to manipulate 
equipment 

2 The ability to manipulate 
oquipmenlin find and 
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3 Tbe ability to explore the 
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bodytocommunicato ideas and 
feelings. 

4 The ability to plan and execute 
axpiossivo activities to 
communicate ideas and feelings 


PERSOMAL QUALITIES 
Interests, Attitudes, Vslues 
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encouragement of questions 
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Svvfnio L«if;ti,tpe I'frfnrmv :t rlicldric.tl and political rtinclion .., One of its primary, if 
l.ttrii!. tiwb lb In fnm like nfliers of llie sopliislicafcd blalc of education If a field can 
tiiii\mi.c ftiijitiiiK .ipcncic'., jtincrnmcnt or the populace in general, that scientific 
priKrcdtircv arc Kniig c(n('lo)ttl. whclhiT or not they arc in fact helpful, (hen the 
priiKtl’ihly of iiiifc.t'vCil immctary and political siippoil is hcighlcned. 

fApple. M I’* 

Ik tiuotev Citniliincr on this mauer: 

As funding tKcomcs increasingly availahlc, the emphasis on rigorous methodologies 
assmiKs a vciv s|vci.il tlicitirical function. It serves to provide a framework for resolving 
Iinntcd ditktfiH'cs .ntiong Ihc managcis of organizations and institutions who have 
hlllcci'iillicl over Immc tallies on social mappings, by lending the sanction of science 
to liniiictl polks choiics concerning ways and means. At the same time, its cognitive 
emphasis series to dcrocali/c the conllici of values that remains involved in political 
tlilkrenccs, ami to fi>i'us conicnlitin on ttucstions of fact, implying that the value 
conllict may k roolietl apart from politics and without political conflict, 

CCiouldner, 

The other asjiect of the behavioural objectives model to which I wish to draw 
allciUton IS the coulribution it makes to the social reproduction function of 
education as ti has been stressed throughout this course. As Apple puls it: 

The process,'product style of reasoning... evident in the cull for behavioral objectives 
IS quite Junction,il to a siH-icly that requires a large pioporiion of its workers to engage 
m I'ficn iHtrmg .tsscmblydmc lalmr or in peisonally unimportant white-collar work. By 
Icartfing how to wojk for others' preordained goal.s using uthcr.s’ preselected behaviors, 
siutleitts also liMin to fimcfion m an increasingly burcaucrati/cd society m which the 
adiiii roles one )s to play arc already embedded in the social fabric . .. Curriculists, by 
inlcrnalizing and using an nricniaiion that lends itself to -such preordination, cannot 
help but ctmirihiite to the maintenance of a political and economic order that creates 
and nidinluiiis these rttles and the meaning already distributed with them. 

(Apple, 
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4 THE CONTENT OF CURRICULUM REFORM 


4.1 We move now to a consideration of the central aspect of this topic, the content of the 
curriculum. But we must first recognize a core assumption of curriculum reformers - 
that what is learned in schools is what is taught there. The pre-eminence of the 
ovett curriculum is taken for granted, and this unquestioned pre-eminence has 
already been critically examined earlier m the course. 

4 2 Schooling, it has been argued, is a key-stone of the perpetuation of the dominant 
ideology. Most importantly, it carries out this role through the ideas contained in 
the hidden curriculum. As argued in the introduction, direct state intervention m 
the content of the curriculum is rarely necessary. That is not to say, however, that 
it never happens. Arguably, parliamentary discussion of religious education syllabuses, 
for instance, constitutes direct state intervention Another example is the decision 
by the Independent Broadcasting Authority, the body set up by the state to oversee 
commercial television, to cancel the second showing of a series for schools called 
Viewpoints, which took a critical look at the aims, objectives and techniques of the 
communications industry and its consequent political impact The cancellation 
apparently followed pressure from one television company, one of whose major 
shareholders, the Rank Organisation, is critically examined in the series and it was 
carried out in spite of advice from the IBA’s own educational experts that Viewpoint 
IS essentially beneficial, (see below Sunday Times icports, 13 June, 1976 ). 

4.3 This is a most instructive, if untypical (because it was publicized, even if in no other 
way) example of direct state and business intervention. What I want mainly to 
argue in this section, however, is that the role of the hidden curriculum is supported 
by the overt curriculum, not so much in the specific content it purveys, but in 

its critical assumptions. Not only do I not have the space here to discuss projects 
in detail, but it is those critical assumptions which comprise the meat on which the 
different gravy of curricular projects is poured, or the melody which lingers on after 
new curricular songs have ended, to use two of the better known analogies of the 
more cynical curriculum developers, which are of more general concern to us here, 

4.4 One of the problems about these critical assumptions is that they are so taken for 
granted as to appear ‘obvious’ and not necessitating examination. It is only when 
they are consistently challenged that their non-inevitability and maybe their invalidity 


ITV must lose its Viewpoint p.icr d™,. 


ITV companie.s liavr liccn, 
ordered by tbo JndcpeiideiiL 
Broadcasting AuUiority to can¬ 
cel a scheduled repoal this 
autumn of Viewpoint, the con 
troversial 10-part senes lur 
schools made by Thames Tele¬ 
vision, 

Viewpoint, 'first shown last 
autumn, broke new ground with 
its provocative study of the 
media, including newspapers and 
television, and the influence on 
them of big business 
‘ The ban, pending " further 
discussions", follows four com¬ 
plaints to the IBA. Among them 
a strong one from Southern 
Television one of whose major 
shareholders, the Rank Organis¬ 
ation, .is critically examined in 
the series. 

According to a confidential 
document from the IBA's pro- 
granTme staff Frank Copple 
stone, , Southern’s managing 
director, damned Viewpoint as 
biased. He argued that it 


broached independent tele¬ 
vision's controlling Act 

The IBA report added "lie 
(Mr Coppleslone) .suggests Ihal, 
even if this involved ‘ breaking 
faith' with the schools, ihe 
authority ought to disallow Die 
forthcoming autdmn repeals ni, 
as a minimum, agree to 
Southern Television’s opting 
out." 

Before reaching its decision 
the IBA studied two episodes, 
one of which examined the 
diversified business interests of 
EMI, 'Reed International and 
Rank. 

In one scene a burglar repif- 
senting big business is shnan 
urging Rank to spread out fi'nin 
its ailing cinema interests .iiul 
break into hotels, bingo h.lls 
and holiday camps, The impl''a- 
tion is that such diversilicaiuui 
has meant fewer films. 

Southern Television n,.-, 
unable to say last nighl uhellier 
Ihi!, episode formed part ol iK 


complaint 

The IBA deci.siiiu liiis liecn 
taken despite advice rrom ils 
own experts that Viewpoint is 
essentially beneficial 

■’ It has been quite a long¬ 
standing practice in schools lo 
encourage children to he critical 
of advertising and to be aware 
not only of the benefits but also 
of the shortcomings of the com¬ 
mercial culture of which it is a 
part," the programme staff re¬ 
port .says 

‘‘The educational staff regard 
Viewpoint a.s a brave, if imper¬ 
fect, attempt to meet an educa¬ 
tional need long slre.ssed by our 
advisers. "Its manifest bia.s docs 
not, so l.ir as Ihe evidence giies, 
seem to have been regarded as 
unacceptable by teachers or lo 
have won conveits among Ihc 
young. 

"There is some evidence of ils 
doing educational good,, de^|lllc 
Its real weaknesses. ILs rcpcni 
could do more than good 
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TELEVISION □ PETER LENNON 


]T won,II Ilf a vf'ry sPnniiH 
.nui .1 ’nTy our, 

if l!ir IIIA u-)i.i!i 

lllls \W‘f‘k ll>(l t'l ‘ tlllM'h.itioil Ilf 

(l.r ii'iiiMt Ilf ‘I'icwpiifiit 
(Tli.imi's) '>MTi- l<i r(>>ult 111 li-.s 
M-lionh proKi.iirniH' mil hems 

M'on .jfjiim 

I lirfd I'i k/fik at two of la't 
>iMr\ propr.imini'', thi** work 
Wlidl llicv are (‘xpIicUly doim; 
1, criiiipjiliuj ihikiron to ropo 
^^llh the lirain-washinp tecli- 
iiitiucs of advertising and alert- 
iiifi them to the inherent hia.s 


that must exist m all edited 
nirflerial One of the programmes 
told the children, rightly, that 
there IS no such thing as an un¬ 
biased film report. That even 
those who choose a "neutral'' 
stand are expressing a bias. 

Tilts IS most clearly underlined 
wlien the alleged “ neutral" 
slainl concerns a subject like 
racialism, or in reports or. indus¬ 
trial disputes. Tlie most valuable 
of all these programmes demon- 
•slr.ited to children just how the 
mechanics of editing achieves 


bias The children then gave their 
own demonstration with stills on 
how to project two totally dif- 
fcienl points of view with the 
same material 

I can well see how some people 
In the television world would 
rather their customers of the 
future were not so uncomfortably 
well-informed But the rate at 
whali television comes up with 
siipliislicated techniciues for dis¬ 
seminating informaLion suggests 
strongly tliat the least sve can do 
is help ann young people against 
Its sophistry 


liccainc clear. The Iwst example of this is probably that of the influence of gender 
on the curriculum. Until the icccnt use of the women’s movement, these influences 
weie completely taken for gianted and accepted us resulting from ‘real’ difl'erences 
Ixtlwceii boys ami girls. The major distortion resulted from the very deeply embedded 
assumption that most girls would do nothing after they left school except be wives 
ami mothers. Thus, Woli>c argues from the basis of her study of the Norwood, 
CruW'lher and New.son reports that 


where the reports have considered educational problems for girls as distinct from those 
of hoys they have revealed that they have presupposed what will and should lie the 
lives of girls as adults. In other words, they have shown that they accept implicitly the 
dominant cultural values of the society and have disregarded in the main the stark 
Mihstaritive data of the situation - they have been guided by their ideological assump¬ 
tions rather than by a disciplined analysis. 

(Wolpe, A, M)“ 

The as,sumption i.s that education for boys is concerned with their future employment, 
that for girls with their future domesticity. As Shaw argues, for instance: 

When boys take 'girls’ subjects, the meanings swiftly change; thus cookery becomes a 
prelude to a career m catering for boys, whilst as taught to girls it is still intended as a 
general domestic skill, and not primarily a saleable one. 

(Sliuw, J.)** 

The example of gender, then, .shows clearly how the school curriculum draws on and 
reinforces dominant ideologies. 

j,5 I want now to examine briefly how particular styles of thought dominate the overt 
curriculum, and to suggest that particular curriculum innovations are likely to be 
developments of these underlying themes. I shall draw on two studies, one English, 
one American, to do this. 

j 6 The first work on the content of the curriculum I want to consider is that of Michael 
Apple, and I would like you now to read carefully his article ‘Commonsense categories 
and curriculum thought’ in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader) I propose 
to treat that paper here rather in the same way that we treated the early chapters 
of Schooling in Capitalist America in Units 2 - 3 ; that is to say, rather than 
providing a sort of vade mecum to the article, I shall pick up some of the central 
points and indicate and develop their relationship to the theme of this unit and the 
course as a whole. 

The first point to be made, then, is that the article very usefully links the two 
‘political’ levels I mentioned right at the beginning of this unit. Operating in an 
explicit curriculum context, one of Apple’s central aims is to demonstrate how far 
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curriculum thought is dominated by iinexamined categories of thought. More 
than this, he recognizes that not only does the way we ‘naturally’ think about the 
curriculum have conservative implications, but that the content of these taken-for- 
grtintcd categories of thought itself tends strongly to be conseivative, something 
which he devotes a good proportion of the paper to developing. 

4.8 Given the almost universal acceptance of a particular set of tacit assumptions and 
ways of thinking about the content of the curriculum, then, the construction of a 
curriculum bccomc.s essentially a technical matter As this emphasis on means 
becomes ever greater, the ends to which the means arc directed become ever more 
ill-clelincd and unexammed The work of the ‘curnculists’ becomes preoccupied 
with how to change the curriculum, not where and why. Furthermore, it should be 
noted, ihcir approach to methodology is not the only possible one, or the best one. 
As Apple puts it elsewhere ‘Educators, and especially members of the curriculum 
held, have taken an outmoded positivistic stance that disavows signihcant critical 
sclf-rcflcction and have given it the name and prestige of the scientific method’.^® 

ft .should be noted, too, that ‘the commonsense thought we use to legitimate a good 
deal of our day-to-day activity has become more and more organized around a 
generally empirical and factual - what for now we might call “scientific” attitude’^^. 

4.9 This emphasis on means - which may become more than a mere emphasis, and 
reach the stage, which arguably it has m some cases, where the field becomes identified 
with a technical approach ~ is fertile ground for the development of ever more 
sophisticated clinical approaches. As Apple describes them, these psychological 
and therapeutic techniques are directed pre-eminently at pupils, As he, correctly in 
my view, puts it, this is largely a consequence of the domination by the field of the 
psychology of learning, which, almost necessarily given the problematic contained 
in its title, has a strong tendency to locate reasons for failure to learn in the learner 
himself. What is surprising is the widespread neglect, even within the ‘technical’ 
approach to the curriculum, of any attempt to apply a similar kind of analysis to 
teachers involved in curriculum development programmes. One of the clearest 
implications of the typical methodology of the curriculum reformers was that teachers 
had in some way to be neutralized. One of the clearest explanations of the failure 
of the curnculuin-rcform movement is that it failed to neutralize the teachers, which 
we argued above in sections 3 . 3-3 6 was a necessary condition of the success of the 
approach Thus it is surprising that we have not had rather more studies of teachers 
in tins work. A number of reasons suggest themselves. Teachers have more ‘rights’ 
tlian pupils and are rather better organized, certainly to defend themselves against 
the kind of professional encroachment that might be involved in such studies. 
Second, there has been a powerful stream of research which has effectively attempted 
to replace the teachers, through the development of teaching machines. A third, 
and perhaps the most satisfactory single explanation, is that the issue of curriculum 
implementation as a whole, rather than a narrower concentration on the teacher, has 
become an important stream of work in the curriculum area.^® Overall it is, though, 
very much as if it were a further assumption of those involved m curriculum 
development that the teachers who are to implement (and notice how the whole ‘top 
down’ idea of curriculum development is contained in the notion of ‘implementation, 
with the teacher expected to put into practice what the expert has drawn up for him) 
curricular innovations have at their disposal the time, expertise and resources 
which were available to the developers themselves. 

4.10 However, we must not overlook the serious implications of adopting the psychologi¬ 
cal, clinical and therapeutic approaches which derive from the over-all techmeist 
orientation. For these approaches do a great deal more than ‘solve’ the problems 
at which they are directed. They also create new orders of problems in schools and 
provide solutions for them, too. As Apple points out, using Platt’s work on juvenile 
delinquency as an example,*® what was originally intended as a means of helping 
the disadvantaged may end up disadvantaging them yet further by bringing originally 
extraneous spheres of behaviour into the orbit of the diagnostic and therapeutic 
tools developed. As Apple puts it: 
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Humanities Curriculum Project 


The labelling process ., tends to function as a form of social control, a ‘worthy’ 
successor to a long line of mechanisms in schools that sought to homogenize social 
reality, to eliminate disparate perceptions, and to use supposedly therapeutic means to 
create moral, valuative and inlelleclual consensus. 

(Apple. M.)« 

4.11 A further important point raised by Apple’s paper is that the curriculum-reform 
movement tacitly accepts a particular societal function for schooling, Schools accept 
(and implicitly at least, in their proposals, so too do most curriculum developers) 
the basic characteristics of the society we inhabit, and see their task as being one of 
fitting children to that society, of enabling them to adapt to it. 

4.12 One of the most important arguments m Apple’s paper is that regarding language. 
Language is not neutral; ‘most social and intellectual categories are themselves 
mluathe in nature, and may reflect ideological commitments’.*® Apple’s specific 
claim IS that educators’ language reifies individual pupils - they become examples 
of a particular category rather than people m their own right. Their objectivity 
indeed, is one of the highest clanns for such categories as ‘slow learner’, or ‘mal¬ 
adjusted’, yet they are neither objective in their definitions and applications, nor 
neutral in their political implications. Perhaps this comes out most clearly m the 
two extracts Apple quotes from Murray Edelman. As Edelman puts it ‘language is 
both a sensitive indicator and a powerful creator about people’s levels of competence 
and merit’,*® The language of the currtculum reformers is essentially that of the 
dominant culture; thus it helps perpetuate and reinforce through schooling important 
‘background assumptions’ about people’s competence and merit. 
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4.(3 d number of ways, Inglis' article, ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ (reprinted in the 
appendix) which you should read now, makes specific some aspects of Apple’s 
argument in an English context, Inglis is a literary critic in the Leavisite tradition, 
holding that certain cultural standards have to be maintained m the face of constant 
threats to erode them, mainly from the ever-increasing demands of technology. He 
argues, in a passionate and committed way, for a school curriculum which will 
equip pupils to resist the immediate attractions of commercialism and which will 
give pupils some access to the more worthwhile and abiding aspects of our culture. 

4.14 Inglis is essentially concerned with what he calls ‘the making of a human curri¬ 
culum', and he illustiates three styles of thought dominant in our society which he 
sees as standing in the way of the development of a ‘human curriculum’. Each of 
the three styles parallels dominant patterns noted by Apple The first is the 
‘tcciinici,st’ tipproach. Both writers icjccl the reduction of the individual human to no 
more than a representative of a type, in the ca,se of tire clinical approaches discussed 
by Apple, or to the level almost of an automaton in the systems approaches which 
Inglis discusses.®" Most importantly, both have the efiect of ironing out individual 
dilTerence.s between people, 

4 15 Inglis’ next style of thought, the 'ideology of no ideology’, has a good deal in common 
with Apple’s commonsense categories It points up the necessarily conservative 
implications of the reluctance of educational philosophers to follow the moral and 
political connotations of their philosophical analyses. Just as the systems approach 
homogenizes individuals so the approach of the educational philosophers ‘deprives 
the educational world of its history, ideology and social origins’.®^ 

4.16 Again paralleling Apple, Inglis examines the kind of curriculum which is built on 
the basis of assumptions such as those he has been criticizing He examines m some 
detail the Humanities Curriculum Project. This is particularly valuable, since that 
project has been rated amongst the most successful attempts to reform the curriculum, 
and to provide a fresh appraisal of the previous assumptions about the curriculum, 
The result, according to Inglis, has not been to add more spice to the curriculum, 
but if anything to make it more bland. It celebrates consensus politics, suggesting 
that there is always a middle-road (and that it is probably the best road); ‘The most 
serious disservice these materials do to education is to eliminate the truth’.®* 
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4-17 Inglis and Apple essentially specify more closely the constraints on the content of 

the curiiculum which I outlined in the introduction. In the remaindei of this section 
I want to examine how particular programmes which conform to those constraints 
gain precedence over others which also do so, it will be recalled that in the 
introduction 1 emphasized the wide range of possibilities within the constraints of the 
dominant culture Once again, I will tackle this problem at two levels, first of all 
examining one suggestion about what makes some curriculai pioposals more 
attiactive than others, and then looking at the ‘micro politics’ of curriculum 
development in Britain through ‘an analysis of subject lobbies’ and finally through 
some studies of the work of the Schools Council. 

4 18 The analysis at the first level once more draws heavily on the woik of Michael 
Apple. He has argued that 

most proposals that have sought to change the nature of schooling, be they curiicular 
proposals or those aimed at even more substantial alternatives aie slogan systems . . 
systems of ideas [which] are not usually ‘scientific’ oi ‘provable’ in the way we usually 
talk about science or pioof [but] . founded on strong social and vaiuative commit¬ 
ments and have certain chaiacteristics that may make them successful in changing 
everyday practices in schools. 

(Apple, M.)“^ 

Apple suggests that successful slogan systems have three key characteristics. Firstly, 
‘they must be broad enough to encompass a wide variety of people who might 
otherwise hold disparate views’ (ibid, p 342 ) Some of the political implications of 
this are immediately obvious, indeed it almost reads like a manifesto for consensus 
politics or ‘the ideology of no ideology’ The slogan system ‘must also be specific 
enough to give concrete suggestions for action to committed groups and individuals 
so that the broad proposal “makes sense” in terms of their modes of operating in 
day-to-day life’ (ibid.). Thirdly, the successful slogan system has the ‘ability to 
stimulate the imagination, to provide a means for going further than what is given 
In essence, it needs what might be called “the powei of charm”, the imaginative 
capacity to attract both disciples and opponents’ (ibid.). This piesumably is where 
the ‘art’ of the curriculum developer lies. 

4.T9 The example Apple gives of a relatively successful slogan system is Bruner’s work on 
the structure of disciplines.Tliis was 

open enough to draw upon both advocates of child-centered education and those who 
felt that some aspect of the progressive movement debased the impoi lance of sophisti¬ 
cated and disciplined inquiry into the disciplines of knowledge By combining a dis- 
coveiy emphasis with subject matter specialization, it was able to give eoneictc sug¬ 
gestions for changing educational practice, without eroding a significant extent ol Us 
support within a broad based movement 

(Apple, M.)“ 

4.20 Perhaps the best example of a successful slogan system m recent United Kingdom 
experience is the Plowden report. Of course, like all British official reports on what¬ 
ever subject, it had ‘balance’ built into it in its very composition, a report acceptable 
to representatives of both sides of industry, ‘representative’ parents and teachers, 
educationists and academics necessarily emphasizes bieadth rather than depth Where 
the Plowden report was particularly successful was in recognizing and effectively 
harnessing ‘progressive’ tendencies already proliferating in primary education m 
such a way as to make their wider implementation appear quite feasible m the 
circumstances of most primary schools. And these proposals were sufficiently 
attractive m themselves, and sufficiently promising in their implications, to create a 
body of disciples as well as of adherents. That this edifice was built on somewhat 
shifting ground is both true, as Wilson demonstrates, in the ‘Plowden children’ article 
in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader), and in a sense irrelevant in that it 
demonstrates all the more clearly the level at which successful curricular appeals 
can be made. 
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Subject lobbies 


4.21 The following section is taken from E282 School and Society, Unit 11 The Changing 
Organization of School Knowledge, which was written by Petei Seaman This work 
adds further to otn knowledge of how particular projects come to be taken up by 
funding bodies. We have already quoted Apple and Gouldner on the importance on 
the foim of the appeal for .support, on the impoitance of the language m which it 
was expressed and of the methodology it embraced. Here Seaman examines the 
content of subject appeals. We might see the content of the appeals being fitted to 
the apparent requirements of prominent educational ideologies, such as education 
serving the national interest, which is where the particular case he discusses aims its 
message. Seaman’s concern slaits from the view that the proponents of all subjects 
have an interest (clearly related at the school level to the pattern of teachers’ careers 
as Units 5 and 14-15 have in their difierent ways demonstiated) in expanding their 
market His approach is to examine the nature and the substance of the rhetorics 
which are advanced on behalf of various subjects and the implications of the 
relative success and failure of these claims foi the lange of subject choices open to 
secondary school children. 


reading We have a situation where there aie moie subjects competing for places m the school 
timetable than there arc spaces available, and wc should expect to find pressuie groups 
advancing the claims of various subjects All subjects may be called upon to justify their 
place in the cuiriculum 

The necessity for looking at the tactics of such subject pressure gtoups is tliat they help 
determine the contents of curiicula giving some subjects a dominant position, and within 
the subject they help to specify its majoi contents and their organization and its appro- 
pi late pedagogical orientation. An unpublished dissertation by Gorbutl* indicates how 
important such subject picssuie gioups and their spokesmen’s pioposals aic in the deter¬ 
mination of the pupil’s CLiiiiculum choices. What a child can study, how and when he can 
study it; are importantly influenced in secondary ecduation by such groups. How then do 
these various pressure gioups influence the couise of change in curricula'^ To answer this 
question one can again employ the politico-ideological approach, this time commenting on 
the strategies and theories whicli groups employ to sustain and increase their influence. 


Science: a case in point 

We Will take as a case study the claims put forwaid on Lichalf of the inclusion of more 
science in the curriculum There are three main reasons for this choice. First of all, science 
is widely considered to be one of the most ‘self-evidently relevant’ of all subjects and there 
are immense and visible accomplishments attesting to its value, Secondly, because of its 
perceived central economic importance, there is a continuing concern about the number of 
scientists produced by the education system, and this concern has led to there being available 
to us a gieat deal of material pioduced by and about the proponents of science. Thirdly, 
because of the multiplicity of levels at which the value of science in schools can be 
advanced, we have an impoitant study of the various vocabularies of motive and justi¬ 
fications actually propounded by the promotcis of science, and of the publics at which 
they are directed 

A group can attempt to promote its interests by convincing the mass that its interests and 
theirs are identical. We can discern two subtypes of this stiategy, the ‘ecumenic’ and the 
‘parochial’ In England, as m America, a nationally perceived crisis helped the science 
lobby to promote its claim. Ecumenically, it argued that the fate of the nation depended 
on its investment in science Parochially, it argued that science suited particular group 
beliefs and interests. Thus when Spiiinik caught the attention of the masses and was seen 
to have possible consequences (such as threats to national pride, capitalism and democratic 
values) the effect was heightened by the emergence of catch-phrases like the ‘brain drain’ 
and the ‘swing from science’ to popularize scientific and educational problems Gannicott 
and Blaugt have studied one example of a science lobby in action They show that 

*Gorbutt, D (1970) Subject Choice in Secondary Schools with special reference to the Swing from 
Science Unpublished MA thesis, University of London 

jOannicott, K G. and Blaug, M ‘Manpower Forecasting since Robbins • a Science Lobby in 
Action', Higher Education Pemw, 2(1), pp 56-74 
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The Commitlee on Scientific Manpower had been extremely succcsbful during its fourteen years 
of existence in persuading the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy and the UGC to expand 
science and technology places in higher education * But its infiuencc on policy was out of all 
proportion to the quality of its forecasts, in which almost everybody had lost confidence by 
1964 or thereabouts (p 56) 

Despite this lack of reliable forecasting techniques the committee tindei Sir Solly Zuckerman 
mcrciused its influence, and in 1965 it was granted greater scope on becoming the Com¬ 
mittee on Manpower Resouices for Science and Technology. It gave rise to the Daintoni 
and Swannt Reports which have received wide publicity and favotiiable attention from 
botit the popular and the scientific Press Ganmeott and Blaug further point out that 

the commiltee has succeeded in erecting a comprehensive view of scientific manpower problems 
m the UK, a view which rests on four cential positions (1) that the existence of a long term 
shortage of scientists, technologists and engineers in Britain has been empirically established; 

(2) that universities tend continuously to denude industiy and schooUleaching of the best talent; 

(3) that there exists a high late of cmigiation of scientific manpower; and (4) that there is a 
strong swing away from science study in sccondaty schools, foretelling even greater shortages 
in the future, (p 57) 

Reviewing the work of the Committee on Manpowei Resources foi Science and 
Technology, Gannicott and Blaug contend that 

instead of making out a convincing case for a shoilngc of scientists, with due attention to the 
‘swing from science’ and the ‘biiun diain’ which may have intensified it, the Committee’s effoil 
to develop an integiated picture of scicnlifically-qualificd manpower is simply a mass of con¬ 
tradictions Using no better forecasting technuiues than those discredited a few ycais earlier, 
indeed the very same which Sir Solly h.nd found wanting, the committee has curtly dismissed 
reasonable criticism of its methods and has mciely taken as an axiom that the country ‘needs’ 
more scientists and technologists (p. 58) 

This IS not the place to rehearse the arguments put forwaid by Gannicott and Blaug but 
their conclusions on the Committee’s methods of forecasting aie clear. 

All this adds up to the conclusion that the committee has failed to make its case for a long¬ 
term shortage. Its measure of demand not only ignores ihe realities of the labour market, but 
relies on dubious surveys and misleading classification techniques. ‘Needs’, the umbrella term 
undei which the inadequate demand forecasts were supposed to lake shelter, turns out on 
examination to be nothing more than an assertion of a value judgement that more scientists 
and technologists would benefit the country This has nothing to do with the art of manpower 
forecasting and is simply the special pleading of a science and engineering lobby, (p 65) 

Gannicott and Blaug go on to provide a valuable summary of the rhetoiical rather than 
the ideological nature of the reports sponsored by the Committee. I’rior to the work of 
Gannicott and Blaug, and the more sociological critiques of Gorbult and McPherson,§ 
however, the Government set up the Swann and Dainlon Committees unci scientists have 
continued to press for the diversion of further resources, particuluily children, to science. 
A further way in which we can study the science lobby is by examining its rhetorical con¬ 
tent. You should note the distinction made between rhetoric and ideology by Donald 
Ball'll 


♦To the extent that ‘from the middle of the 1950 to 1967 official UGC x>o\Ky, justified by the 
arguments of manpower need, was that two thirds of all university places should be m science and 
technology’. See King, J., Layard, R. and Moser, C. (1969) The Impact of Robbins, Penguin, p. 46 
(emphasis added). 

'\Engmry into Ihe Flow of Candidates in Science and Technology. A Report, February 1968, Cmnd. 
3541. (Dainton Report 1968). 

tThe Flow into Employment of Scientists, Engineers and Technologists, A Repoit of the Working 
Group on Manpower for Scientific Growth, September 1968. Cmnd, 3760. (Swann Report 1968), 

SMcPherson, A P (1968) ‘The Dainton Report - A Scottish Dissent’, Universities Quarterly 22(3) 
June 1968, and McPherson, A. F, (1969) ‘Swing from Science or Retreat from Reason’, Universities 
Quarterly 24(1) December 1969. 

IIBall, D. W. ‘An Abortion Clinic Ethnography’, Social Problem?, 1966, 14(3), pp. 293-301. See 
Unit 4 
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The coiiccpliiiil d/fleience bclween the two is that rhetoric speaks to communication, both 
style and content, while ideology refers to perception and justification in terms of the ideologue’s 
conception of the relevant portions of the world It is quite conceivable that actors will utilize 
a rhctoi 1 C without any ideological convictions as regards its validity, but with a recognition of 
Its pragmatic efficiency; and similarly, that ideological dedication does not automatically 
assume any developed i hctoric to attempt its maintenance or furtherance. 

It should not, incidentally, be assumed that rhetoric is addicssed to multiple audiences 
whilst ideology is addressed to a single audience. Both address Ihcnisclvcs to their Vcinous 
audiences in ways which will prove convincing to those audiences - and dilfcrcrU rhetorical 
and ideological claims will be successful with dilTeicnt lay and piofessional publics This is 
perhaps cicarei in ihc aits subjects - where the ditfcrcnce bclween rhetoric and ideology 
muy be less clearcut Pollowcis of Thomas Kuhn have made this especially clear m the 
ease of science. One of them, R G A Dolby, has recently wiitten that ‘the objectivity 
[of scientific work] i.s always relative to the particular specialist community . . [It] is 
dependent on the consensus of a group of people who share a great number of tendentious 
assumptions’ * Rhetoric is intended to persuade rather than to enlighten the audience . . 

The pressure group is likely to have most success where its audience shares the same 
interests and philosophy or where it has a weak conceptual grasp of what the pressure 
group is pushing for However, where a poweiful audience has good grasp of the specialist 
issues and of the nature of political process, resource allocation is likely to be the subject 
of negotiation. For example, some of those who argued for more science in schools might 
have intended an expansion of traditional pure science. Others - both scientists and 
audiences - hud m mind an increase m resources for applied science - a more vocational 
and technological approach In some schools, the outcome of these tensions has been Project 
Technology, in others the tiadilional interests of science and craft departments have been 
too strong for compromise and its attendant innovation 

Powerful publics and audiences have to some extent weakened the influence the pure 
scientists enjoyed during the phase of science expansion in the 1960s However, until 
recently, the latter have not experienced a reduction in resource allocation. At the same 
time new university and polytechnic science departments have been created which are less 
committed to traditional .science curricula. An important factor facilitating their develop¬ 
ment has been that some publics and power groups are looking for new loles for science 
in education and industry. 

The weight of the commentary so far has been on the ecumenic aspects of the lobby’s 
strategy At the parochial level a particular audience’s interests are allied with science, 
namely the student’s concern for the future world. One would have to be a party for the 
science lobby in action to discover what parochial claims were made to such powerful 
audiences as the Confederation of British Industries, the TUC and the political parlies. 
Military and economic necessity and a more humancslic future are all likely to be claimed 
before different audiences. Ecumenically, a synthesis of all virtues may be attempted. 

Esland quotes some evidence of bow the American science lobby decided to capture children 
by revamping their image of science, but for Britain there is little published material. 

I hardly need to add that a similar case could be made out with respect to the claims for 
curriculum time and resources made by the proponents of all other subjects. Several of these 
have been detailed and placed in sociological context by Esland.t 


*See Dolby, R. G. A. ‘The Sociology of Knowledge in Natural Science’ in Barry Barnes (ed.) 
(1972) The Sociology of Science, Penguin, pp. 309-21. 

tEsland, G. ‘Teaching and learning as the organization of knowledge* in Young, M. F. D. (ed.) 
(1971) Knowledge and Control: New Directions in the Sociology of Education London, Collier- 
Macmillan Ltd., pp. 119-146 
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5 THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL 


5.1 If there is one organization in which the curriculum-reform movement is most dearly 
located It is the Schools Council, and I Intend, m a brief description and appiaisal 
of the work of the Schools Council, to indicate some of the successes and failures 
as well as the strengths and weaknesses of the movement. For the Schools Council 
is the institutional embodiment of the ‘practical’ side of the curriculum-ieform 
movement' the work of the Schools Council is directed at bringing about changes 
in schools. 

5 2 First of all, it is necessary to provide some minimal background on what the Schools 
Council IS. It was set up in 1963 as the ‘Schools Council for Curriculum and Exami¬ 
nations’, ‘to carry out research and keep under review the curricula, teaching 
methods and examinations in schools’.Its role is essentially advisory, certainly in 
the cuiriculum, though it has a clearer remit with respect to its examinations role, 
acting as ‘gatekeeper’ for new A-level subjects and syllabuses, for instance. Its 
origins lie in attempts in the early 1960s to provide greater central direction of the 
curriculum, which were (as they always seem to be) Justified by the need for the 
schooling system ‘to keep pace with rapid social change’ In 1962, the then Munster 
of Education set up a Curriculum Study Group to assist in this project. The CSG 
immediately received a hostile reception from all sections of the educational world. 
Both teacher unions and the local authorities were extremely reluctant to accept 
what they saw as such explicit central government intervention in the curriculum. 
They were not, however, as Manzer indicates,™ opposed to the principle of central 
intervention m the curriculum as much as to the idea that such control would be in 
the Minister’s hands 

5 3 It was out of this background that the idea of the Schools Council grew Its powers 
were advisory. It was jointly financed by centra! government and local authorities 
and it was numerically controlled by teacher representatives It thus represents 
apparently a superb and typical British compromise. The idea of more direct inter¬ 
vention in the work of schools was introduced, but recommendations were not to be 
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mandatory. Additionally, through the denial of control to the government, the 
essential features of what were seen as a highly desirable plurahsm of influence in 
curriculum matters were preserved. And finally, and perhaps most important, one 
of the most important myths of the Enghsh education system, that of teacher 
autonomy in curriculum matters, emerged not only unscathed but apparently 
stienglhened by both teacher control of the Schools Council and the advisory nature 
of its powers. 

5 4 I refer to the ‘myth’ (albeit an important one, as Maclure indicates®") of teacher 
autonomy in curriculum matters, because the evidence seems to suggest that it has 
rarely, if ever, matched up to the reality. Gerry Fowler, a former DES minister, 
suggests a number of ways in which ministers and the DES influence what is taught 
in schools, and this challenges both the contentions of teacher autonomy and 
plurahsm For one thing, politicians lay down what form the organization of 
schooling will take; it is an explicitly political decision to introduce comprehensive 
schooling, or to raise the school-leaving age, and both these examples have an 
overriding influence at least on the terrain over which teacher autonomy operates 
Again, as Fowler points out, the DES has always had a fahly direct control of the 
further education section. He uses the example of the introduction of Liberal 
Studies into technical colleges m the face of frequently hostile reactions from those 
already teaching there, and quotes one technical college principal: ‘[HMI’s] put the 
squeeze on in various subtle and not so subtle ways. Their normal role is to advise, 
persuade and suggest but, when occasion demands, they are adept at putting on a 
hammer lock and forcing a submission. This they did with Liberal Studies This 
control extends to some extent of course, over the polytechnics, and may be thought 
to explain what appears to many to be the relatively more favourable financial 
treatment, than that meted out to the universities, that they have received of late 
from the Government. 

5.5 DES influence over schools is not nearly so direct, operating through mechanisms 
like advisory bulletins; (and here it should be noted how important is the power to 
determine the agenda of educational discourse, which the DES is able to exercise 
through such mechanisms as the commissioning of educational reports. It is useful, 
for instance, to compare the different ideological climates m education which led 
to the setting up of the Plowden committee and the Bullock committee - in some 
ways the latter can be seen as a response to ‘problems’ resulting from the broad 
philosophy expounded in the former) Ultimate control over educational expendi¬ 
ture is obviously the major means of control. And finally, the DES retains control 
over the system of examinations. Though the Schools Council has a gatekeeper 
function within the existing secondary examination-system, when in 1972 it proposed 
a new grading system for A-levels it was turned down by the then Secretary of 
State, Mrs. Thatchei. And whatever the outcome of the current (1976) debate on 
the future pattern of secondary school examinations, the decision will ultimately be 
taken by the Secretary of State. 

5.6 All these influences help explain one of the major paradoxes raised by the teacher 
autonomy argument - that, within broad limits, much the same subjects are taught 
in nearly all schools; and certainly one of the successes of the Schools Council has 
been that this traditional list has been challenged, if not radically altered, as a result 
of its work. 

5.7 The question of teacher control of the curriculum needs to be examined from another 
aspect however, that of the substance of teacher control of the Schools Council 

We are forced to ask, who, in this case, are the teachers? The importance of 
the nature of teacher representation and control on the types of projects taken up 
by the Schools Council has been examined by Anne Corbett Her main thesis is 
that as a result of the nature of teacher control, ‘the Council has sometimes pursued 
a narrowly professional line in which protectionism has been more apparent than 
progress’ (p. 101). The Council, she feels, may have become ‘more ... a forum 
for teacher politics and professional solidarity than for general reform of the 
curriculum’ (p. 96) While teacher representatives have control over the work of the 
Schools Council to the extent that ‘ideas cannot make any progress until the teachers’ 
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representatives see their relevance’ (p. 99 ), it should be made clear that no one 
teacher organization has a numerical majority of members Thus variously located 
teacher interests have to be brought together to ensure the success of any proposal 
before the Council One consequence of this is almost inevitably to produce support 
for projects appealing to a broad consensus of interests, and to reduce the possibility 
of success of less orthodox projects. Not only do teacher representatives have 
a considerable stake in the existing patterns of curriculum and examinations, but 
they also give different weights to what migiil be called their ‘trade union’ and their 
‘professional association’ activities Furthermore, they also have rather different 
policies within each of these spheres. Thus we should not perhaps be surprised that 
the work of the Schools Council has not on the whole been startlingly innovative, 
especially since, as Corbett reports, the Council has been unwilling to ‘take sides’ 
in areas of the curriculum where different approaches have been put forward, or to 
encourage in practice the diversity to which it is rhetorically committed. As Corbett 
puts It, ‘[The council] has been challenged and has resisted assaults on curricular 
orthodoxy’ (p. 101); ‘[it] has done very little to sponsor work which might challenge 
traditional notions of the functions of the school’ (p. 101). 

5.8 The above analysis can be extended and deepened by consideration of some of the 
arguments in Michael Young’s article ‘On the politics of educational knowledge: 
some preliminary considerations with particular reference to the Schools Council’."'* 
Young is keen to emphasize the political nature of education and to examine the 
‘control’ of education, and he carried out this analysis using the Schools Council as 
the focus. 

5.9 As Young points out in his paper, he evades the problems posed by an assumption 
of homogeneity of the category ‘teacher’. It is certainly appropriate in the context 
of this text to take the question further, and to ask how plausible such an assumption 
is and what its implications are. Though he ‘evades’ the homogeneity problem, 
Young does make some very pertinent comments about the position of teachers 

on the Schools Council. He points out that the NUT provides no policy guidance 
for its representatives on the Council, and in any case the NUT representatives do 
not form a majority of the teacher representatives on the Council, Furthermore, 
though the Executive report to the NUT conference refers to the union’s work on 
the Schools’ Council, the report is ‘received’ by conference and there is little debate 
on it. However it may be argued that the representatives of all the teachers’ 
organizations do carry with them, at least implicitly, views which are unlikely to run 
counter to official policy. Teachers’ organizations do have explicit policies on a 
number of issues which might be expected to be germane to a great deal of the 
Schools Council’s work. 

5.10 ‘Teachers', then, in the context of the profession’s place on the Schools Council, 
mean the representatives of the various teachers’ bodies represented on the Council. 
If we study the composition of the National Executive Committee of the NUT, 
from which its representatives to bodies such as the Schools Council are largely 
drawn, we see that it is not really m any statistical sense representative even of the 
various segments of the teaching profession, which are most heavily represented in 
the NUT. Of course, very few, if any, committees are statistically representative of 
the membership of the body for which they become a substitute - the interesting 
question that remains is in what ways they are unrepresentative For instance, 
though women outnumber men in the membership of the NUT, there are very 
many more men than women on the National Executive; though the majority of 
NUT members teach in primary schools, the majority of the Executive are employed 
in the secondary sphere. So, when we talk about ‘teachers’ in the context of national 
teacher politics we are more likely to be referring to men teaching in secondary 
schools than to women teaching in primary schools - who constitute the largest 
group formed by a sex/school level breakdown of the teaching profession as a 
whole. 

5.11 However, certainly less statistically representative and arguably more politically 
important is the domination of the NUT Executive by head teachers. Well over 
three-quarters of the Executive at any given time are head teachers, In The School 
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7 cachcrs^^ it has been argued by Roy, the historian of the NUT, and himself a 
head-teacher member of the National Executive, that this is only to be expected 
since it is the ablest teacheis who become heads, and also the ablest teachers who 
achieve prominence in the union. Furthermore, heads have more time to carry out 
union business than do class teachers. Against this, however, it is argued, especially 
by the militant Rank and File teachers’ organi/ation, that heads do in fact have .such 
a totally dilferent place in the structure of the leaching profession from that of 
class teacliers that they not only cannot represent class teachers adequately, but, 
some would argue, should not even be in the .same union. Heads, it is suggested, 
aie representatives of the eniploycis, and it is to the employers rather than to the 
great majority of union members who are not heads that they owe their major loyalty 
Against this, of couise, it may be argued that the Executive are elected by the 
whole of the membership who are not likely to elect people who cannot adequately 
represent their inteie.st.s - though it is also the case that iieads make up the majority 
of candidates for the Executive as well as the majority of those elected. 

5.12 It IS arguable that heads and class teachers occupy difTcrenl social locations in the 
structure of the teaching profession and that it is from those different social locations 
that many of the discernible differences between them derive, ft is not because 
heads are on the whole older, or because they have dilferent personalities, or even 
because they arc more able than class teachers that they tend to di-splay rather 
different orientations towards teaching and education, to be on the whole ‘stricter’ 
or more con.scrvativc. For tl\e different social locations of heads and class teachers 
arc functions of their diifercnt foci of accountability Iieads are accountable for the 
running of the whole school, and for the carrying out of the legal requirement.s of 
the school, to the schaol’s governors, their employers. This tends to lead them Co 
emphasise an ‘order’ vocabulary of motives (that is, to explain their actions in terms 
of the contribution they make to the maintenance of order in the .school), since the 
legal requircment.s of the school arc of a kind that can best be met by such a 
perspective - for example, the need to certify children’s continuing attendance or to 
make sure that the school runs as ‘smoothly’ as possible. These matters are of less 
immediate concern to class teachers who may feel themselves more immediately 
accountable to their pupils and the pupils’ parents for the maximizing of the child’s 
educational progress, and whose vocabularies of motive may therefore tend to be 
‘expansionist’ rather than ‘confining’, ‘enabling’ rather than ‘order’. To come back 
to the particular case of the Schools Council, wc can see how the examination of 
the question ‘who arc the teachers?’ may enable us to explain some of the actions it 
has taken. For the Council was set up with an explicitly expansionist and enabling 
ethos, yet, due to the structure of the teaching profession and teachers’ professional 
organizations, the teacher representatives on the Council arc likely to be from social 
locations in the profession which lead them to emphasize rather different vocabu¬ 
laries of motive. 

5.13 'What type of project, then, might we expect a body with such a philosophy and 
such a membership to support? It would be useful to consider the possibilities m 
the light of Nisbet’s academic expertise/good practice distinction which is outlined 
in section 5 . 18 , What I have argued is that, basically, heads and class teachers have 
a different view of the ideal teacher/pupil relationship. Though many heads may 
have far more ‘liberal’ views on this topic than many of their staff, theoretically, I 
would argue, the liberality threshold is potentially much higher for non-heads than 
it is for heads, because of their different social locations And it is towards such 

a threshold that the Schools Council projects might be expected to attempt to 
stretch. It is not that heads tend to have more conservative personalities than non- 
heads, rather that the nature of their position provides less scope for them to 
exercise any liberal views they may hold. 

5.14 What can easily be overlooked here is the influence of the pattern of teachers’ 
careers which was discussed in Units 14-15 and briefly in Unit 5 . This again is 
laid down by the DBS rather than by the teachers themselves, though clearly 
teachers’ unions have a crucial interest in this matter - and this in turn enhances 
the influence of teacher-career patterns on a body controlled by teachers whose 
presence results from nomination by teacher unions. 
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5.15 Of particular interest in this context is Young’s examination of how priorities for 

curriculum development are defined, which involves explaining definitions of educa¬ 
tional knowledge held by different groups. We will look here at two of the areas 
Young examines, the maintenance and legitimation of existing educational hier¬ 
archies, and the consequences of the typing of children and of knowledge. 

516 On the first of these points. Young’s woik supports the arguments outlined above 
about the relatively conservative nature of the Schools Council’s work He points 
out, for instance, that the Council’s Steering and Advisory Committees are defined 
by age and by subject (a category which is strengthened not only by teachers’ career 
investment in their subject, which we might expect to be attended to by the teacher 
unions, but which is further strengthened and specified by the presence on the 
Schools Council of representatives of subject-teaching associations). 

5.17 It is, however, true that if one theme has dominated the innovative products of the 
Schools Council it has been that of subject integration, though quite what this means 
is not at all clear, as Pnng argues.““ It might, indeed, be seen as another useful 
example of a slogan system The chief point of interest here, though, is how far this 
apparent ‘new orthodoxy' of integration has challenged the legitimacy of existing 
subject hierarchies. I would argue that it has done so to only a very limited extent 
There are two main reasons for this, in addition to the career investment which 
teachers have in their subjects The first is that, as will be argued below, the single 
most important constraint on the curriculum is examination demands, and the 
second is that attempts at integration have chiefly been directed (a) at low-status 
pupils (they are particulaily associated with Rosla and other ‘early-leaver’ projects) 
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(b) in peiiphcral ralher than cential areas of the curriculum (such as moral and 
religious education) and (c) areas of schooling where a curriculai division of labour 
was not already strongly established, e g the middle school. The result of all of 
these features is that the existing subject hierarchy has remained relatively unaltered 
by the work of the Schools Council, even given its emphasis on the integration of 
subjects. 

18 The main theme of Young’s discussion of this topic is the division (proposed by 
Nisbet'*'') between projects based on ‘academic expertise’ and those based on ‘good 
practice’ This distinction, according to Young, ‘points not only to how particular 
projects are legitimated m different contexts but also to the relation between the 
social position and occupational career of those involved and their conceptions of 
“what a curriculum development project is” 

,19 The ‘academic expertise’ model corresponds closely to Cremin’s paradigm outlined 
in Section 3 . 4 . It starts from a clear view of what needs to be known, this is drawn 
from the intiinsic structure of the subject to which academic experts are able to 
provide access. Not only its source, but its target population too, is implicitly seen 
as ‘academic’. So too is its value - that is to say, that the frontiers of subject know¬ 
ledge are more important in defining subject content, than any piactical value it 
may have for the student 

,20 The ‘good practice’ model, on the other hand, ‘necessarily entails less emphasis on 
the cognitive aspects of “practice”, and more on the personal involvement of the 
learner, and an educational philosophy that is pragmatic and empiricist’.““ Critically 
it involves an almost intuitive cognition of good practice, which, of course, entails 
knowing what good education looks like before starting an enquiry into how it 
might be improved. 

,21 The implications of both models are conservative with respect to the maintenance 
of existing educational hierarchies. The academic expertise model accepts, builds on 
and reinforces existing subject boundaries (again, implicity high-status subjects), 
while the ‘good practice’ model is intrinsically conservative in both its assumptions 
and its intentions. Furthermore, as Young points out, they both have the effect of 
appearing to set education outside and above politics, through their ‘assumptions 
about the autonomy of educational knowledge from the society of which the educa¬ 
tional institutions are a part’.’“ 

1.22 The other topic in Young’s article of relevance here is that of types of children and 
types of knowledge. Once again, we find acceptance of existing distinctions and 
labels (‘slow learner’, for example), and the whole notion of ability is completely 
taken for granted. Indeed, these notions are apparently reinforced ralher than 
challenged by the Schools Council project, for Young shows that, certainly up to 
1970 , more than six limes as much money was spent on projects explicitly aimed at 
identified-ability groups than was spent on projects specifically mentioning mixed- 
ability groups. As Young puts it, the materials produced on this basis ‘Even if they 
are not made specific use of in the schools . . confirm and legitimate the distinc¬ 
tions on which they are based and thus also provide legitimacy for existing subject 
and institutional hierarchies and the assumptions about competence and ability that 
they imply’ and he suggests that ‘the Schools Council, through its legitimation of 
curricula that might be characterized in Bourdieu’s’^ terms as based on class 
cultures, together with the schools, maintain the class structure of which they are a 
reflection’, 

),23 Any discussion of the curriculum, however, must conclude with the effect of the 
examination system, for as Maclure puts it: ‘The apparatus of examinations . . is 
the curriculum control mechanism m our system’.’^ Examinations are the knot 
which ties the education system to the economy They embody the essential features 
of the capitalist reward system, in the legitimation and justification of differential 
rewards in return for different performance on ‘objective’ tests of assumedly relevant 
capacities The constraints which examinations impose on the curriculum were 
discussed in Units 14 - 15 . Here I wish to consider them in the context of the 
Schools Council and attempts at curriculum reform. 
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5 24 With examination success apparently providing the entry to valued positions in 

society, it is not surprising that examinations come to dominate the curriculum, of 
the secondary school at least The examination system is directly controlled by the 
DES and administered through nominally autonomous examination boards, most 
of which are departments of universities oi of consortia of universities. This has a 
number of consequences The universities stand at the apex of the education system 
and It IS primarily their extemal lequirements - in terms of subjects and grades - 
which lays down the structure of the secondary school curriculum. Fuithermore, 
it is the syllabus prepared by the examination board which pie-eminently defines 
the matter of any subject - there is not much point, given the importance of exami¬ 
nations, in learning bits of physics, say, or geography, which do not appear in the 
examination syllabus Clearly, then, the possibilities of success of proposals for 
subject renewal are very closely tied up with their ‘examinability’ It might be 
objected that the universities do not control the examinations since there are large 
numbers of practising teachers involved in examinations who bring their own 
experiences of the subject to the board’s deliberations. Yet it is important to ask 
where their conceptions of the subject come from’ it is likely that they derive largely 
from their own university experience - the way they conceive of their subject is 
largely the way they learnt it at university and thus there is Jikely to be considerable 
continuity between the school and university conceptions of subjects. You may 
recall Stenhouse’s comments, m section 3 . 7 , about university and school mathe¬ 
maticians in England. This, incidentally, may be one of the pressures towards 
recruiting a project team and isolating it for the period of the project, in curriculum 
development work, m order to give it the possibility of getting away from deeply 
embedded conceptions of subjects in schools, an embeddedness which is largely 
created and sustained by examination demands 

5.25 So, political control of examinations is held by the government, while the cultural 
control rests largely with the examination boards The Schools Council has scarcely 
challenged the government on the firsF"* and when it did - on the issue of the 
twenty-point system for A-levels in 1972 - it was firmly put in its ‘advisory’ place 

by the then Secretary of State. In the area of ‘cultural’ control, it is very much more 
a matter of the Council persuading the examination boards to create an examina¬ 
tion linked to a particular innovation, than it is of the examination board’s asking 
the Council to help them develop existing conceptions of subjects. The situation is 
very much as it was described in Board of Education Circular 1034 (March, 1918 ), 
issued shortly after the School Certificate system was set up. Tt was a cardinal 
principle that this examination should follow curriculum and not determine it. In 
the actual working of this examination this principle has been reversed.’’^ 

5.26 This tension between curriculum and examinations illustrates very well the key 
determinants of the form of the education system. From its inception, there have 
been persistent attempts to reform the curriculum of schools, attempts which pre¬ 
supposed that schooling was not dominated by the broader economic system. These 
attempts have constantly foundered, however, on the reality of extra-educational 
control of which examinations are one key manifestation. The way that the curri¬ 
culum has always tended to follow rather than lead examinations parallels the way 
that the education system as a whole follows rather than leads the social context 

in which it is placed. 

5.27 It is from a similar comparison of its relationship to the examination system that 
we can best evaluate the work of the Schools Council, its successes and failures. 

The Schools Council has so far failed almost entirely to affect the structure of the 
examination system. 

5.28 It has, however, critically affected the range of options available, at O- and especi¬ 
ally A-level, where it does have control, through the ‘vetting’ of all new A-level 
syllabus proposals. Where it does not significantly impinge on the dominant func¬ 
tions of education under capitalism, then, the Schools Council, the embodiment of 
the curriculum reform movement, may have some considerable influence, subject, of 
course, to all the reservations outlined in this umt. 
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APPENDIX IDEOLOGY AND THE CURRICULUM 

by Fred Inglis 


The fiist style of thought which dominates curiicular and educational planning is directly 
a product of modern technocracies It appeals to a model of reason whose terms derive 
from the coal sc utilitarianism developed for the administration of social welfare in a mass 
competitive and consumer society This model defines practical objectives and aims to 
calculate probable human responses to them. Such models cannot, as T hope to show, 
answer tests of lationality, but pass themselves off as rational because they answer the 
criteria of cost, productivity, growth and efficiency as defined by the input-output economists 
and investment accountants who uphold the systems of planning in Whitehall and the 
corporations. In the absence of opposition, these criteria now provide the instructional 
models for the contiol and evaluation of public knowledge A condition of the latter-day 
Utilitarianism which this style of thought expresses is that society is held to be static, and 
that the extension of benefits follows fiom increased economic growth and the elimination 
of conflict by legislation. The model implies the end of ideology* and the eradication of 
history. It celebrates the complex divisions of labour in a technocracy as offering the best 
vehicle for socIlU vaiicty, social opportunity, and social progress. In this non-ideological 
climate the managers preoccupy themselves with questions of means and efiRciency; the 
point is then to work out how best to run a system which so clearly works to create the 
best of all possible woilds 


The techniques devised on the basis of this mode! run counter to a strong tradition in 
educational thinking which has also been vigorously critical of that same specialisation, 
and the industrialism which pioduccd it Yet the techniques themselves deeply penetrate 
the official forms of educational thought. It is easy to find operational management 
manuals which provide curriculum models of this sort t 



The model is offered in the interests of lationalisation. Professor Merritt then applies the 
model, J; 


Let us first look at the simple sequence which may be observed in any complete action. Moti¬ 
vation Plan Implementation Review. We may remember the initials: MPIR. There is no action 
without motivation, no satisfaction without a plan that is then implemented, no satisfactory profit 
from experience without review ... It is not enough that a child should have knowledge of his 
needs, he must be able to weight one need against another and determine his priorities. To do 
this, he must first distinguish between his aims and his objectives His aims are those states of 
body or mind which he wishes to attain His objectives are the environmental correlates to 
those aims. Thus, the satisfaction of hunger may be an aim. A plate of steak might be the 
correlated objective 


♦The title, of course, of Daniel Bell’s now notorious apologia, first published in 196], just about 
the moment when the argument became incredible. 

tQuoted from John Merritt, Professor of Educational Studies, The Open University, ‘Priorities in 
Curriculum Design’ in Journal of the Institute of Education of the Universities of Newcastle upon 
Tyne and Durham, Nov, 1970, vol. 22, 110. 

iT/ie Curriculum, Context Design and Deve/opmeiir—‘Reading and the Curriculum’, R. Hooper 
(ed.) (Oliver and Boyd for the Open University 1971), pp. 216-31. For similar enterprises see 
John F. Kerr’s synopsis of the necromancers in Changing the Curriculum, J. F. Kerr (ed.) (Uni¬ 
versity of London Press 1965) First in the field was Ralph Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum 
and Institutions (University of Chicago 1947), The other mam hornbook in College and Depart¬ 
ment of Education curricular courses is Hilda Taba, Curiiculum Development: theory and practice 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1962). 
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It is in the fust phicc iniicli too reductive to describe all human action as impelled by 
‘need’, unless ‘need’ is to turn out on examination to be a hopelessly elastic and slippery 
term. The model .supposes that all action is intended to biing about the reduction of 
‘need’, But in what scn.se can \vc say that we teach in order to satisfy ‘need’ - and whose 
need? The teacher’s or the citild’s? Inasmuch as the tei m ‘need’ may be ascribed eithei 
to behaviour which follows certain lulcs or to behaviour which has no conscious stiucture 
(dreams, p-sychosis, randomness) it is not clear what connections there are between our 
needs and our aims and objectives. Indeed it cannot be shown that theie are any 
connections between ‘need’ and ‘aim’ unless you adopt a theory of such flaccidity as ‘all 
behaviour stems from the need to reduce tensions’. 

This disjunction, the product of a vulgai-minded failure to think the application of opera¬ 
tional management to education right thiougli, penetrates the model. It seems to derive 
from the same submerged and univeisallscd theory of homeostasis, that you do something 
to satisfy your needs and then check that you can do it again No doubt this model is true 
for simple forms of locomotor co-oidination. The iiouble is that psychologists of learning 
have then applied the same paradigm to all kinds of situations. In learning, we aic 
confronted with obstacles Wc overcome them. We feel satisfaction We do it all again. But 
how does this roulinised behaviour apply to playing football? Or reading a novel? Or 
talking with our friends? In no sense i.s that satisfaction usefully to be fitted into the 
homeostatic or pleasure-principle model * It docs not follow that the flow chart fits all, or 
indeed any of the non-repeatable situations which compose most of our lives. But it is a 
characteristic of this thoiight-foim tliat it predicates all human actions as of this type It 
derives from modern theoiics of oiganisation which define efficiency as obtainable by 
dividing tasks into units - goals, aims, objectives - and arranging these in regulai taxono¬ 
mies In this way the .sorting and control of input, the piocess of transformation, and the 
quantification of oulput can allegedly be scrutinised and regulated. The means are broken 
down and oiganised foi the optimisation (as they say) of the ends. It is held that the 
school fits this model. 

As mmany other institutions (including asscmbly-Iinc plants) the appropriateness of the 
flow-chart model to education may be lefulcd on Ihicc grounds. First, the objectivity of 
assessment and prediction svhich is a supreme factoi in the effective application of 
means-end planning is logically impossible to achieve since the teacheis aie lequiicd to 
bring about their own predictions. (The most bitter example of this is the requirement that 
teachers predict the exact number of 11-plus successes which the grammar school can take,) 
Second, individual actions have no experiential relationship to flow-chait rationality In 
Alasdair MacIntyre’s words, h 'Institulion-s aie milieux within which people live their lives ’ 
The terms of the curriculum flow chait aic not terms in which any agent would or could 
explain and give reasons for his actions. It won’t do to say that objectives-planning just 
helps people to concenliale when they would normally go ahead without thinking. For it is 
held to be the point of (he flow chuit that all means are directed towards ends, and that 
therefoie you must follow the anows in the right order Some aclions, however (especially 
at school), may be their own ends (playing cricket, leading Jane Eyre)-, others may have 
no ends at all (taking a class of infants for a walk); otheis again may not at all admit the 
application of operational analysis (listening to Coil Fan TutieX) nor the schematic division 
into a hierarchy of behaviours which it involves. The third and most damaging objection 
to the planning of a curiiculum by this model is that the flow chart is itself irrational. 
Modern demographic movement and organisations being what they are, all individuals 
must be substitutable, and all regulations adjusted to the lowest common multiple of the 
participants. Stupid people must be able to take over from clever ones. In spite of the 
rules, however, the system is always breaking down because the flow of information is 
sporadic and inaccurate. Consequently, modern organisations require as well as dull or 
stiict adherence to routines, a prompt show of initiative, flexibility, spontaneity and 
audacity. It is of course logically impossible to supply both, so many people are required to 
spend much of their time reconciling deep-seated contradictions which curriculum develop¬ 
ment on this model can only exacerbate. And there’s no way out of this dead end by 
arguing for the free play of individual and curriculum (‘idiographic’ and ‘nomothetic’m the 


’*1 derive here some points fiom R. S. Peters (1958) The Concept of Motivation, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, pp. 27-52, 

tTo whose unpublished paper on rationalisation I am immensely in debt 

jTrying to provide operational justification for this makes it clear, I think, just how limited is the 
use to which one may put D, R, Krathwohl, B. S. Bloom, and B. B. Masia, Taxonomy of Educa¬ 
tion Objectives: the classificatiun of educational goals — Handbook II the Affective Domain (David 
McKay, and Longman’s 1964), 
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cam) It is, again, the point of the flow chart that it moves steadily towards the specific 
objective and ignores all the attractive eccentricities on the way 

The second style of thought which has so deeply marked curricular planning is of a piece 
with the ‘ideology of no ideology’ which is so stiong in systems analysis and management 
techniques. The problems the style poses are more a challenge to the sociology of ignoiance 
than anything else The stylists in question are the philosophers of education, amongst 
whom the best known, as welt as the most graceful weaiers of the style, are Richard Peters 
and Paul Hirst. I do not wish to be misunderstood here I am considering their work 
because it is clearly important in its own right, they have done a lot to clear up all sorts 
of confusions in educational thinking; they have attacked sentimentality and spoken up 
for a proper and valuable sense of traditional puiposes and pieties But they have also 
defended without naming it a hidden policy of, so to speak, liberal non-intervention. In 
their useful primer The Logic of Education* Hirst and Peters enter what has become a 
liturgical caveat about the relevance of philosophy to education. Philosophy, they say, ‘is 
an activity which is distinguished by its concern with certain types of second-order 
questions . . Philosophy, in brief, is concerned with questions about the analysis of 
concepts and with questions about the grounds of knowledge, beliefs, actions and activities’. 
It is this latter-day definition of analytic philosophy which permits its authors to leave 
unexamined certain mam validating premisses Technically they are right; practically, 
‘second-order’ permits them to leave out essential questions about the relationship between 
‘grounds’ and morality, and between botli these and social structures When O’Connor |' 
declares that ‘philosophy is not in the ordinary sense of the phrase a body of knowledge, 
but rather an activity of criticism or clarification . it is not a kind of superior science . .. 
to answer difficult and important questions about human life’, he joins the others in 
rendering up contemporary philosophy as that essential adjunct of the rational liberal. And 
the rational liberal in the absence of any other contender becomes the good man. 

These accents, and the vast efforts made in tlieir name in philosophy of education couises, 
keep in circulation the idea of philosopher as handmaid, practical not purposive, the tidier 
up of confusions. The idea is strongly criticised by Peter Winch for resting on a mistake iX 
it was rejected with patrician scorn by CoIlingwood§ as a dereliction of duty thirty-five 
years ago. His stirring condemnation of a philosophy which denied that a pupil would 
find in It any guidance for his life would strike chords in the hearts of Peters and his men. 
But they have left themselves with no explicit justification for such a response, Instead they 
leave the way open for, in Colhngwood’s phrase, ‘the adventurers in politics’, the despera¬ 
does who are quite happy to see their own apologia set out in these genteel cadences. 

In both senses of the ‘public interest’ the school is obviously concerned with promoting it, for 
the training of technicians, typists, and countless other forms of skilled workers necessary to 
the viability of the economy of an industrialized society. Unless the wheels of industry keep 
turning the conditions will be absent which will prevent any man from pursuing a multitude 
of individual interests. And keeping the wheels of industry tinning is a policy that favouis no 
particular sectional interest This is what leads economists to speak of money spent on schools 
as a public investment. |1 

Richard Dearden echoes Peters in this when, speaking of ‘Values in the Curriculum’, he 
emphasises that in a ‘pluralist’ society ‘there does remain an . . . acceptable consensus on 
what IS valuable for social competence in our form of life’. ‘To begin with, there is the 
importance of being economically viable . . These easy-going statements leave out of 
account question as to whether things should be as they are, and further questions about 
how things came to be that way The philosophers admit that the conceptual analysis 
entails moral argument, but they do not pursue the argument and its inevitable tangle with 
politics, for fear of muddying what they take to be their ‘realist’ function To refuse the 
pursuit, it has been a political platitude to say since the Theses on Feuerbach, is to leave 
things as they are. The mam charge against the philosophers is that they have cast them¬ 
selves as quietist celebrators of the-way-things-are. This comes out most sharply when 
Paul Hirst speaks^j of each subject as being defined by an autonomous body of knowledge 

♦Students’ Library of Education (Routledge & Kegan Paul 1970), pp 2-3. 

■fin An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (1957), p. 4. 
fin The Idea of a Social Science (Routledge & Kegan Paul 1967) 

§In An Autobiography (Oxford 1939), pp. 38-9. 

||R. S. Peters, Ethics and Education (Allen & Unwin 1966), .p 170. 

flln ‘Liberal Education and the Nature of Knowledge’, contributed to Philosophical Analysis and 
Education, R D Archambault (ed.) (Routledge & Keegan Paul Ltd. 1965), pp. 113-38. 
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and a set of concepts peculiat to its nature Hirst never analyses the inner connections 
between ideology and the map of knowledge. He provides no account of the history of 
knowledge, of the philosophic analysis which would identify the distributions of knowledge 
as in part the product of an antecedent and impermanent epistemology,* and in part the 
way things are For all Hirst has to say about the contingencies and overlapping of the 
‘forms of knowledge’, he puts in circulation a disembodied version of knowledge without 
history, change, or social and ideological roots There seems no reason why there should 
not be more or less than seven forms and many of the forms aic themselves porous in a 
way which is not allowed for by Hirst’s map of the ‘domains’.t What he has to say about 
‘coming to look at things in a certain way’ can only have meaning if the education in 
question looks also at the origins of this process. His education does not His description 
of the forms of knowledge is as much an autobiography of willing imprisonment as 
anything' ‘initiation’ (Peter’s key concept, of coursei) becomes the process of socialisation 
into a given intellectual identity § There seems then to be no way for new modes of thought 
to arise (the novel, for instance) nor for individuals to create for themselves radically 
different intellectual identities - the process so unforgettably desciibed in, say, Keats’ or 
Constable’s or Mill’s Collected Letteis. The special aridity of Hirst’s argument is brought 
out in a paper allegedly refuting Hirst, in which the writer|l paints himself into a corner 
where he says that literary criticism is a form of knowledge, but painting isn’t So much the 
worse for the forms of knowledge. 

In practising this style of thought, the philosophers do their considerable bit to make more 
trivial the study of education I do not mean that they ought to be political scientists, but 
that although the nature of their philosophic inquiry is irredeemably moral, they sever 
themselves from its root The point is not the same as Marcuse’s silly objection to 
Wittgenstein and John Austin, that they described and did not change the world (They 
changed it utterly by desciibing it differently.) The point is that Peters and Hirst do not 
describe the world sufficiently They deprive the educational world of its history, ideology, 
and social origins, 

Many comparable omissions and silences occur when one turns to the work of the 
curriculum builders themselves. (I am referring here to general or liberal studies curricula 
rather than to specific disiciplitiary equipment like the Nutfieid Science scheme or SMP.) 
Jerome Bruner’s famous and exciting ‘Man - a Course of Study’ is probably the most 
influential scheme and it prefigures much of the combined curricular studies m this country, 
among which the Schools Council Humanities Project is probably the best known. 

But the excitement is not the point, Bruner’s scheme, the intentions and plan of which he 
sets out in Toward a Theory of Instruction'^ is crippled on two counts.** The scheme sets 
out a study of man for ten-year-olds which moves from simple transformational grammar 
to the growth of technology and on to the analysis of the role structure of society (yes, it 
does). Much of this is achieved by the study of alien cultures m the present day - the 
Bushmen, the Eskimos, The first, radical absence is of any sense that societies are made 
and changed by men, that conflicts occur, and that class or ethnic interests are often bitterly 
at odds. One could never guess from this thrilling, varied, multi-media pack of equipment 
that men have beliefs, that they fight about them, and that some men dominate other 
men. The pack is the product of the end-of-ideology ideology which marked America 
in the early 1960s, and which is so strongly present in the two styles of thought already 
described: the managerial and the philosophic-educational. 


♦Marjorie Grene, in her remarkable The Knower and the Known (Faber & Faber 1965), is the text 
here. 

tCf. also his contnbution ‘Educational Theory’ to The Study of Education, J W Tibbie (ed) 
(Students’ Library of Education, Routledge & Kegan Paul 1966), especially pp. 42 ff. 

tSee Ethics and Education passim, but especially pp. 54-5, 259-63. See also Michael Oakshott in 
Rationalism m Politics and Other Essays (Methuen 1962) 

§The term is Basil Bernstein’s. More than anyone in England Bernstein has unlocked those 
mysteries, and uncovered the connections between knowledge and power. Not that there’s any easy 
solace for Left or Right in the revelation. 

IIJ Gobble, ‘Forms of Knowledge’, in Educational Philosophy and Theory, vol 2, no, 1, March 
1970, pp. 3-14. 

1[Belknap Harvard 1962, pp. 73-102. 

**He concedes, rather crossly, some of the charges in his contribution to The Radical Alternative, 
Tn-University Project m Elementary Education (New Orleans 1970). 
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Now Bruner is a psychologist The second main characteristic of his style of thought is his 
partiality for a specific version of cognitive development. The version would be congenial 
to managerial thought and to Hirst’s ‘forms of knowing’ In a transcript from a discussion 
amongst teachers about a film of Eskimo life shown to children, the consultant psychologist 
said 

They learned a lot about technology. On that we’re agreed. And they had a good exercise of 
the cognitive skills involved in concept attainment: focussed observation, identification, cate¬ 
gorization, classification, generalization, analytical thought, objectivity, and theiest. Good. 

They also had a healthy exercise in the emotional skills necessary to support such cognitive 
activities ■ control, containment, postponement.* 

Yet it is not enough to obj'ect by saying that Bruner is all cognitive skills and misses out 
the soul That is true What psychologist, in his ready play with cognition and development, 
would ever use the idea of a soulf But the stock response is to add a new section to the 
pack which takes care of the soul 

This IS to commit the classical heresy of modern technocracies. It was J S. Mill’s in the 
fiist place, and it has been most leacheis’ since. The heresy sees correctly that modern 
scientific thought, with its stiess on ‘objectivity’ and sense-datum empiricism, misses out 
something. It then supposes that what you do is create a reserve area - ‘the culture of the 
feelings’ (Mill’s phrase, picked up by David Holbrook) - where you look after that some¬ 
thing The mind is one thing, and thinks, decides, takes actions, the feelings are another, 
but must be tended. Art and literatuic serve this purpose and are therefore necessary to 
keep the plain practical technocrat civilised Art and the study of the thick textute of its 
cultuie then becomes one of the agreeable graces - needful to be sure, but in no sense a 
dominant mode of thought. 

This view of art as an emollient addition to the lough cognitions which really make the 
world of knowledge and powei what it is, is deeply unattractive What is absent in all 
three styles of thought is an account of man in his culture which resists these merely 
contingent splits in his consciousness, and which restores some sense of the intenclation as 
well as the divisions of labour; an account which will, in turn, peimit us at least an idea 
of the complete man The idea has been central to Western educational traditions 

Such a call to intellectual action returns us to the first and most cential criticism of 
Bruner’s curriculum - it is static It includes no mention of change or conflict. It has no 
politics. But of course to profess no politics, to believe in the end-of-ideology, is itself a 
political and ideological act This comes out very clearly in a consideration of the Schools 
Council Humanities pack The most serious disservice these materials do to education is 
to eliminate the truth. Their main assumptions are organised by the sociology of mass 
communications about the central and articulating assumption, that moiality is choice, 
and free choice is displayed and vindicated by the free expression of opinion That 
contemporary styles of thought - consensus achieved by committee discussion - dominates 
such curricula, f It springs from the liberal supposition that you may choose all your 
values and ascribe them to the social facts as a function of your existential self. The con¬ 
cept of ‘balance’, learned painlessly and all the time from current affairs programmes on 
radio and television and all the other forums of instant banality, turns out to mean some¬ 
thing more like a balancing act, a nimble dodging along a myriad points of view. If a man 
says anything, let another man say the opposite Thus wc will discover the ‘balanced’ posi¬ 
tion. It IS a necessary part of such a curriculum that its contents will be on the whole brief 
quotations from New Society and The Guardian, or passages of black-and-white social- 
realist literature with a distinct bias. The view of rationality as judicious moderation which 
transpires from the packs, sorts well with English notions of the free agent as freely 
discussing, moderate and middle-of-the-road, agnostic but humane, The notion of ‘balance’ 
as poise, as the clairvoyant goodness of an artist in the full and frightening exercise of his 
powers, is simply not available. Just as importantly the truth of an argument in the sense 
of its irrefutability - the truth that it cannot be a matter of choice that there is or is not a 
God, or that England is or is not an unjust country, or that all men have or have not a 
right to the education they ask for - this sense of truth vanishes in the quest for consensus 
which is the latent ideology of liberal-minded group discussion. The model of the group 
is a microcosm of the society, a plural, self-correcting play of minority forces keeping 

*See Richard M Jones, in Fantasy and Feeling in Education (University of London Press 1958), 
who quotes the psychologist and proposes the solution criticised here. 

•fCf. also these Schools Council projects and kits; Projects for the Integration of the Humanities; 
Social Education Project, The Arts and the Adolescent, General Studies Project, Moral Education 
Curriculum Project; the Whole Curriculum for the Middle Years of Schooling. 
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themselves in a state of tensile equilibiiiim Once more, the model eliminates change, and 
conflict as leading to change It completes the aic of meaning drawn by the flow chartists 
and the philospheis by confining the terms of discussion to the limits of party politics and 
the limits of intelligence to the hbeial, tax-paying, punctual and orderly voter. 

Curriculum theory and practical development of this kind strengthen the grip of the 
dominant thought-forms. The tiaining of cognition and the rationalisation of learning 
combine in the mythology of modern technology, the opiate of the intellectuals The 
technology creates its own systems, and the construction of systems is its own politics The 
point of such systems is to eradicate as far as possible the multiple idiosyncrasies and 
deviances of human behaviour 

Certain sections of the education system - certain ways of teaching, certain subject-matters, 
ceitain relationships - have long represented themselves to themselves as resisters of the 
rationaliser What these teachers have done who have seen themselves as providing a 
dissident foim of consciousness is cultivate the private soul; they have cherished the 
unofficial, the sporting, the creative, the poetic and personal. They have created forms of 
curricula which act as enclosures within public thought-forms and morality and affirm the 
private, and impromptu, the normal and rhythmic texture of human life. 

Within these enclaves, such teaching has made possible alternative relationships which 
simply by their piesence can he seen, consciously or not, as criticising the official rituals of 
relationship within schools. It has, for example, long been an acknowledged technique for 
controlling difficult low-stream boys that teachers take them out of the school on various 
expeditions whose ideological intention lies somewhere between the Newsom report and 
Scouting for Boys. Taken out of the precise situation of school, and its multiple emphasis 
on the classroom relationship of teacher and taught, completely other points of human 
access open up. It is every probationer’s experience. ‘Why aren’t they always like that?’ 

The change makes suddenly possible for the teacher and the pupil alike much deeper 
penetration of the other’s feelings and attitudes However well advanced {pace Basil 
Bernstein) the change may be from positional (sc ‘authoritarian’) to personal forms of 
control m the school, the difference between a camping expedition and the progressive 
project-bound curriculum is obviously enormous. These small outings may have many 
intentions: a mam, simple one is often to get to know a group of difficult, violent, inarti¬ 
culate children better Similarly, the intentions of such ‘enclave activities’ as a school play 
may be officially far more to do with the corporate, public face of the school than with 
looking after childish or intimate things. And yet Within the chaos, bloody-minded¬ 
ness, and staffroom or PTA lancour which surrounds the school play, the producer and 
his colleagues almost always succeed in cieating a novel, rich network of relationship 
which flourishes in a consciously non-curncular way. It is a network of lunch-hours and 
late nights, or unused corners of the school and improbable curiicular combinations - 
electric circuits, dressmaking, Romeo anclJiiliet, brought togethei in decidedly umntegrated 
but nonetheless intense, formative ways. These are some of the private and often dissident 
ways of thinking which importantly resist - are seen by the practitioners as resisting - the 
implications of more technical planning. 

Many of the same points could be made about sport, and its central function as a hinge 
between official and unofficial cultuies m schools*. With a more deliberate defiance, the 
art and music rooms have long been a refuge for handfuls of a school outlawry, and, in 
particular, English teaching for the past fifteen or so years has mounted a fragmentary 
but not ineffective campaign against the public world and some of its blander features. 

The English teacher’s lesson on advertising, on a politician’s prose, on school rules, con¬ 
nects with the long and honourable tradition of radical dissidence in his subject matter, 
literature. FalstafF at the Battle of Shrewsbury, Pip helping the escaped Magwitch on the 
Essex marshes. Huck Finn lighting out for the territory, all these speak up for the private, 
the critical, the uncompliant voice which gets relegated hearing in the roll-calls of the 
objectives. 

But, as the foregoing analysis suggests, the cultivation of our own souls has left public 
life, history and politics untenanted by teachers. Liberal ideology, which places the indi¬ 
vidual at the fount of all value, has no point of insertion into systems technology. It stands 
helpless. For it is not only a defect, it is a principle that liberalism cannot tell us what to 
do We choose for ourselves in all circumstances. And yet this inactivity clearly leads to 


*I suggest this in my The Englishness of English Teaching (Longman 1970), p, 180 
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the steady relinquishing of freedoms until it is only in our play and our cultivated leisure* 
that we make a stand and say, ‘Here, on this ground. I’m my own man’. What can be 
salvaged from this refusal to believe, and to act? 

Liberalism acknowledges that the freely choosing individual must be rational, this is the 
clue we need A necessary part of the scheme of things must be the preservation of leason, 
especially since its nominal custodians have made such a mess of things. To consider what 
It IS to be rational returns us to the consideration of what it is to be moial and to be good, 
terms the omission of which has made contemptible and fiivolous so much of lecent dis¬ 
cussions of moial education and of curricular developments To consider rationality is to 
reconsider those qualities which we are taught rational men should admire 

Contemporary rationality is largely content with the positivist model which sets up an easy 
victory for social calculus over social intuitions. Anyone who objects to this version of 
reason as narrow and disgusting is then branded as Luddite or clock-revei ser. But vast 
areas of human and extra-human life have been and are being - quite literally - stripped, 
burned, and devastated for ever by this kind of reason It is nor reasonable to live m the 
present way, and motal disgust is a reasonable leaction It is to resist the alleged rationality 
of the rationalisers with their own key weapon, reasonableness, to talk in this way, and it 
is the least we may expect of an education system 

Such reasonableness, however, cannot stop there. As I said, to consider what it is reason¬ 
able to admire is to debate what we ought to do. It is to inquiie into the good Not, ‘be 
ye therefore rational’; but, ‘be ye therefore perfect, as . . ’. The worst olhce of the styles 
of thought which I have criticised has been to foreclose any discussion of the moial ends 
of education The moral tradition that a man’s ends are his own business has been, in the 
politics of today’s world, overdrawn beyond the point of bankruptcy. The piesent relations 
of the curriculum and ideology work busily to keep it solvent. Systems analysts, analytic 
philosophers, cognitive psychologists, and teacher-as-TV chairman combine to recommend 
the ideal modern man as responsible, sincere, self-awaie, puzzled and helpless 

The moral ends are no longer digestible by such a weak stomach. One can hardly suggest 
in a paragraph or two what the ends might be. But it is at this point that the effort is 
needed to define the affirmations of the private and impromptu in such a way as to give 
our ‘cultivation of the soul’ historical point and puichase It is likely that a large number 
of teachers feel that present ways of thinking are disastrously not enough to cope with the 
world. A number, in their different ways, acknowledge and press home the counter-claims 
of the ‘unofficial’ styles of thinking To teach in this way the commonplace lessons of 
secondary schools - the English teacher on advertising, on Great Expectations, on school 
uniform, the history teaclier on Peterloo, the geography teacher’s traffic count and the 
music teacher’s lesson on the Pastoral Symphony or the Eroica - is to see how mighty is 
the force of an alternative map of knowledge and culture Pressing home these implicit 
claims is likely to cause conflict, in and out of school That is a perfectly understandable 
reason for having softened the pressure. But it is not a rhetorical flourish by now to say 
that the values of our education have lost substance and honoui by avoiding conflict. 

The education community could recover some of that lost honour by setting all its mem¬ 
bers the task of discovering to what extent they are their own men and women 


*Which IS all that G. H Bantock would want to make of the English literature he purportedly 
admires He rests easily upon the status quo and hands over the creative writing in order that the 
working class will be kept quiet See particularly his ‘Towards a Theory of Popular Education’, 
Times Educational Supplement, 12 and 19 March 1971 
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